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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Anthony Burgess’s Little Wilson and Big God: Being the first pan of the confessions of Anthony Burgess was 
published earlier this year. 103 

Shirley Chew leaches Commonwealth Literature at the University of Leeds. Her edition of Arthur Hugh 
Clough: Selected poems will be published later this year. ^ 

CJilnwcizu’s The West and the Rest of Us, 1975, has just appeared in a new edition. His Deco Ionising the 
.4 frican Mind is published this month. 0 

Anne Chisholm's biography of Nancy Cimard appeared in 1979. 

Richard Davenport-HInes is the author of Dudley Docker: The life and times of a trade warrior, 1984. 

Euan Dunn is an editor of Birds of the Western Palearctlc, Volume Five or which is published later this year. 
April FltzLyon's Maria Malibran has just been published. 

John Lewis Gaddis teaches history at Ohio University. His The Long Peace: Inquiries into the history o/tk 
Cold War will be published later this year. 

Henry Gifford's books include Tolstoy, which was published in 1982. 

Thom Gunn's most recent publication is the pamphlet of poems The Hurlless Trees. 1986. 

Alastalr Hamilton is Professor of the History of Ideas at the University of Leiden. His books include WUlkm 
Bedwell the A rabbi 1563-1 632. 1 986. 

Mick Imlah's pamphlet of poems The Zoologist's Bath and Other Adventures was published in 1982. 

Ian Jack writes for the Observer. A collection of his journalism on Britain, Before the Oil Ran Out.h 
published this month. 

Brad Leilhauser's collection of poems The Cat's Temple was published in 1985. 

Glullo Lepschy is Professor of Italian at the University of Reading, and co-author of The Italian Language 
Today, 1977. 

Michael Massing was the executive editorof the Columbia Journalism Review from 1979-82. Hewiiteion 
foreign affairs for the Atlantic, the New Republic, and the Nation. 

Brian McCabe's book of short stories 77re Lipstick Circus appeared last year. His new collect Ion of poems, 
One Atom to Another , is published this week. 

David McKitterick is Librarian at Trinity College, Cambridge, and the author of Cambridge University 
Library: A history: The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 1986. 

Helko A. Oberman is Professor ofHislory at the University of Arizona. His most recent book is Die 
Reformation von Wittenberg nach Genf , 1986. 

Frances Partridge's Everything to Lose: Diaries 1945-1960 appeared in 1985. 

Ben Plmloit is Professor of Politics and Contemporary History at Birkbeck College, London. His books 
include Labour and the Left In the 1930s , 1977, and Hugh Dalton, 1985. 

Peter Porter's most recent collection of poems is Fast Forward, 1984 . , 

Roy Porter is a lecturer at the Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine, London. His most recent book 
is English Society lit the Eighteenth Century, 1982- 

Mark Ridley's Evolution and Classification: The reformation ofcladlsm and Animal BeAavio«r were both 
published last year. 

Andrew Saint is a historian with the Historic Buildings and Monuments Commission’s London division. 

B. F. Skinner is Emeritus Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. His most recerjt book is Upon 
Further Reflections , 1986. The article printed here is the text of an address given at the Alfred Einstein 
Medical School , New York. 

Hilary Spuriing's Secrets of a Woman’s Heart, the second volume of her biography of Ivy Compton-Butnen. 
was published in 1984. 

Stuart Sutherland's Breakdown, 1976, will be reissued shortly in an enlarged edition. 

Hugo Williams's American travel book. A'o Particular Place To Go. appeared in 1981 . 
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Hearths in the wilderness 


i 

^rON O’BRIEN 

vrtiaCather: The emerging voice 
jjjji Oxford Umversity Press. £22.50. 

OHSHlK t 

niuNJ, rosowski 

^Voyage Perilous: Willa Gathers 

Unwin: Nebraska University Press. 

ItfS 

tSB38746 

■|Hj aD y woman ever really had the art in- 
ind.lhe art necessity?" Willa Cather asked in 
$6 when she was herself twenty-three and 
fcrionsly ambitious. She was reviewing the 
awbiography of the American actress Mary 
jgileison, who had abandoned the stage to 
towicMrae Navarro. Mmc Navarro was, the 
Ming Cather observed, “a sane, normal and 
i# gifted woman” whose art, like much 
woen’s nrt, had been “a substitute, a trans- 
ftmd enthusiasm, an escape valve for what 
las sought or is seeking another channel”. 
Ddbet praised Navarro’s humanity, but com- 
forted herself with the existence of “Sappho 
od the two great Georges”. “They had it gen- 
soeiy; they tried other things and none could 
misty them." 

She herself had graduated, brilliant and way- 
isrd.in 1895tfrom the University of Nebraska, 
tain her dass, a trenchant and shocking jour- 
uhst, reading five languages, supported and 
onoraged by what must have been an almost 
fa] academic environment. She must have 
bron that die herself had indeed “the art 
wesaiy" and along with it the anxieties that 
tala woman with that drive. In a peroration 
h another article in the same year, she 
Served that neither great thoughts nor great 
cations were particularly rare in the world, 
butbat great expression - "mighty craft” - was 
fcodemanding for many to succeed. “In the 
Bngdom of Art there is no God but one God”, 
ik declared, “and his service is so exacting 
to tore are few men born of woman who are 
Sag enough to take the vows.” She likened 
& search for art to a crusade across a burping 
tow in which only mad pilgrims “without 
tones' could survive, and nt the end of which 
■toe was no paradise, no bowers, no houris; 
"ffltydealh and the truth”. “Thy truth then be 
dower”, she concluded, quoting without 
^iplion King Lear’s rejection of his unswer- 
""Sty precise daughter. 


CAMBRIDGE 


How did she become the major artist she 
wus? Sharon O'Brien meant to write a full- 
length biography of Cather, and has ended by 
following her career only to her first major 
novel, O Pioneers! (1913). Her biography, bill 
of wisdom and good things, is a feminist 
biography, influenced particularly, she says, 
by the ideas of Sandra Gilbert and Susan 
Gubar in The Madwoman in the Attic and Nan- 
cy Chodorow’s The Reproduction of Mother- 
ing: Psychoanalysis and the sociology of gen- 
der. Willn Cather obviously disliked the whole 
idea of the personal invasion represented by 
biography; she left embargos on the publica- 
tion of her letters and made access to her pap- 
ers difficult. She would also, Ms O'Brien con- 
cedes immediately, have resented any discus- 
sion of her as a lesbian writer. O'Brien began 
with the intention of respecting Cather’s priva- 
cy, and came to the conclusion, after reading 
Cather’s correspondence with her college 
friend, the eminent scholar Louise Pound, that 
the term “lesbian” “did in fact capture Cather's 
self-definition”. It is one of the paradoxes of 
feminist thought that discussions designed to 
liberate women from narrowly prescriptive, 
gender-based descriptions and definitions are 
themselves inevitably intensely preoccupied 
with gender and sexuality. It is meaningless to 
ask what Miss Cather would have made of this 
book. She is dead, and O’Brien’s readers are 
indeed “more enlightened” than those earlier 
ones. The biography's findings are compulsive 
reading, truly illuminating, and yet somehow 
constricting and distorting. 

Cather was born in Virginia, and uprooted 
and taken to the prairies of Nebraska at the age 
of eight. O’Brien offers a vivid account of her 
grandparents of both sexes and her pretty, 
feminine, nervous mother. Christened Willela, 
the child early adopted a male identity, becom- 
ing William Cather Jr or Billy, and dressing, 
even as an undergraduate, in masculine shirts 
and ties, with close-cropped hair. O’Brien 
argues persuasively and in detail that she was 
only able to embark on her great art when she 
had accepted her female nature and indeed her 
sexuality and her love of women. As a young 
woman Cather admired Flaubert and Mdri- 
mde, Housman, Kipling and Stevenson. She 
wanted to write, she declared, like Henry 
James, who "dazzled her”, and was “the fore- 
most mind that ever applied itself to literature 
in America”. She herself described her first 
novel, Alexander’s Bridge , as a mistaken 
attempt to emulate James and Edith Wharton; 
it is a symbolic narrative about an engineer 


whose work of art, a frail bridge, collapses as 
his attempt to negotiate his love for his wife 
and his mistress collapses; it is set in drawing- 
rooms and theatres. O’Brien (ignoring Whar- 
ton) sees this use of a male artistic "father” as 
doomed to failure. Cather, according to femin- 
ist beliefs, needed to discover a female tradi- 
tion in which to write , symbolic mothers for her 
novels, and found what she needed in her 
graceful relationship to Sarah Orne Jewett, 
who provided her both with a stylistic model 
and with a model lifestyle of civilized female 
friendship and cohabitation. Cather was at the 
time working as the editor of McClure's, ghost- 
ing its proprietor’s memoirs in their male 
voice. Miss Jewett wrote her a decisive letter, 
which, O’Brien says, should be seen as an 
event ns important in the history of letters as 
Emerson's congratulatory letter to Whitman. 
Miss Jewett told Willa Cather that she would 
never write what she was capable of writing in 
the job she was in, and Cather, bravely and 
rightly, gave up her glamorous world and set 
.about her true work. What Cather learned 
from Miss Jewett was that “the magnitude of 
the subject matter is not of primary import- 
ance, seemingly”. Miss Jewett wrote exquisite- 
ly crafted sketches of New England moeurs and 
scenery, which Cather compared to the idylls 
of Theocritus. She had a perfect ear, and a 
quality of evocation - a vague word, but there 
is no better - that became for Cather a touch- 
stone of great art. 

It must leave in ibe mind of a sensitive reader an 
intangible residuum of pleasure; a cadence, a quality 
of voice that is exclusively the writer's own, indi- 
vidual. unique. A quality that one can remember 
without the volume at hand, can experience over and 
over again in the mind but can never absolutely 
define .... 

These qualities - the residuum of pleasure, 
the indefinable cadence, the uniqueness of the 
individual - are all of them now the reverse of 
modish as aesthetic values. One could argue 
wickedly that if that was all Cather and Jewett 
had, they would be inexorably relegated to the 
minor and insignificant. The theoretical and 
socialist American 1930s indeed relegated 
Cather’s work to the realm of the pastoral and 
the elegiac, and disapproved of what they saw 
as her reactionary antagonism to the age of the 
machine and rapid communication. Feminism, 
and the politicizing of sexuality and homosex- 
uality, can make her work seem urgent in a way 
that is partly misleading. 

Take, for instance, the landscape. Cather 
has described certain parts of the earth as no 


one else has described them, or anywhere else. 
The endless plains of Nebraska and the Great 
Divide, in all seasons, the dry air and clear light 
in the canyons of Colorado, the stones of New 
Mexico, the rock of Quebec, facing apparently 
limitless forests. She claimed that the new form 
of her novels - starting with O Pioneers 1 when 
she found her new subject-matter - was a 
function of that land. Her percipient friend E. 

S. Sergeant wrote that: 

When I let her know that the only flaw I could find in 
O Pioneers! was that it had no sharp skeleton she 
swiftly replied, true enough, I had named a weak- 
ness. But the land has no sculptured lines or features. 
The soil is soft, light, fluent black, for the grass ofthe 
plains creoles this type of soil as it decays. This 
influences the mind and memory of the author and so 
the composition of the story. 

This - not a metaphor but a description - is the 
best summing-up I know of Cather’s remark- 
able style and method of composition. Her 
people are functions of natural processes - 
growth and decay, energy and inertia, as lively 
as grass, as the leaves of grass invoked by the 
title from Whitman, as the grass that comes up 
and is cut down to our human grief in the words 
of the burial service. “Man that is born of 
woman hath but a short lime to live, and is full 
of misery. He cometh up and is cut down like a 
flower; he fleeth as it were a shadow and never 
continueth in one stay.” 

These vague undefined landscapes have 
taken on very precise significance in feminist 
criticism, and are described in very different 
language. Ellen Moers wrote of women wri- 
ters’ predilection for caverns and canyons 
shaped like wombs and instanced the canyons 
in Cather's Song of the Lark which her singer- 
heroine sees as an analogy of her own throat , a 
container for the flow of song or art or life. 
O’Brien draws on Chodorow's idea that 
women have “permeable ego-boundaries" to 
psychoanalyse Cather’s lifelong fear of the 
boundless openness of the prairies which rep- 
resented to her “a kind of erasure of the per- 
sonality" where “there was nowhere to hide”. 
This becomes over-ingeniously a fear of her 
own “non-nurturing” mother - and the land 
becomes Nature, America and Virginia Cather 
in a few paragraphs. In the same way, when 
Cather and her most important friend , Isabelle 
, McClung, visit Le Lavandou on an early Euro- 
■ pean journey, their pleasure in figs, peaches, 
i langoustes, in the villagers' ability to “make a 
savoury dish of almost anything that grows”, 
r and in the sight of a reaper, reminiscent of a 
) Nebraskan one, are all remorselessly knitted 
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into a pattern of “her psychic and emotional 
past, led back to maternal powers" from “a 
paternal memory, which leads not to public 
reminders of patriarchy , but to . . .a landscape 
imbued with female presence". 

It is not that these connections do not exist. 
Freud has shown us that we are ineluctably tied 
to our biological identity, that we force other 
things in the world to symbolize that to us, our 
infantile history, our human desire. Willa 
Cather wrote with disapproval of u "world 
violently inoculated with Freud" and wouldn’t 
read him. Georgia O’Keeffe maintained stub- 
bornly that her South-West landscapes were 
not sexual, though their declivities and open- 
ings, their flushed interiors and minor protru- 
sions inevitably appear so to us. Emerson 
observed of his own system of transcendental 
symbolism, "Not only man puts things in a row 
but things belong in b row.” Analogies exist 
and are human nature. But the privileging of 
sexual symbols does obscure some of Gather's 
art and meanings. 

She despised most of the writing women who 
were her contemporaries, with a rage akin to 
that of the George Eliot who wrote “Silly 
Novels by Lady Novelists". She reviewed Kate 
Chopin’s The Awakening with disapproval, 
largely because it over-valued, as she consi- 
dered most women writers did, romantic love 
and idealized sexuality. 

They Insist upon making ii |thc passion of Love) 
stand for all the emotional pleasures of life and art, 
expecting an individual and self-limited passion to 
yield infinite varioty, pleasure and distraction, to 
contribute to their lives what the arts and the pleasur- 
able exercise of the iutellect give to leas limited and 
less intense idealists. So this passion when set up 
against Shakespeare, Balzac, Wagner, Raphael, fniLs 
them. 

This seems to me to be a genuine example of 
the artist’s awareness that there is more to life 
than sexuality rather than the lesbian's sense 
that her vision of the sexual world is secret, 
precluded or unspeakable. O’Brien makes 
much of the phrase used at Oscar Wilde's trial, 
"the love that dared not speak its name”, which 
she associates with Ca the r’s description, in her 
famous essay of 1922, “The Novel D&neabK*. 
of a desired art which shall create 

whatever is felt upon the page without being specifi- 
cally named there .... It is the inexplicable pres- 
ence or the thing not named, of the overtone de- 
fined by the ear but not heard by’ it, the verbal 
motxl, the emotional aura of the fact or the thing or 
the deed .... 

This, says O’Brien, is not only “the modernist 
writer endorsing allusive, suggestive art" but 
the “lesbian writer forced to conceal or dis- 
guise die unnameable emotional source of her 
fiction". 

It is possible that Gather's indignant and 
extravagant published contempt for Wilde’s 
moral "evil" and “baseness" were a smoke- 
' • for anxiety, though her distaste reads 

forthrightly enough. She certainly also con- 
demned him for “crimes against literature" and 
“the begetter of all evil - insincerity". “The sins 
of the body are very small compared to that" , 
sbe added, returning to her major pre- - 
occupation with nrt, death and the truth. 

Susan 1. Rosowski in The Voyage Perilous 
associates Cather’s praise for the . Indefinite, j 

the undefinable, much more straightforwardly . ■ 

with late Romantic ait. For her, Gather's aes- j 
thelic derives through James from the English - 

. Romantics, with hints of American Transcen- \ 
dehlalism .and Gothic, and references also to i 
. . French Romanticism, If O’Brjeij is invigorated - 
and constrained by feminist theory, Rosowski 
.Is somewhat impeded by a desire to define 
romanticism and fit Cathfcr to It. In a discussion J 

of My Mortal Enemy she quotes Cather’s i 
description of. Myra Henshawe’s reaction to * 
Modjeska’s singing of “Casta Diva": ! j 

mysteriously related to something in her nature that . ■ 
: one rarely saw, but nearly always felt; a compelling, < 
*■ passionate, overmastering something for which I had • ■ 
no name, but wliich was audible, visible in the air i 
that night as she sat crouclting In the shadow. • 

Rosowski concludes with calm certainty: ‘This 1 
is valid romanticism." O’Brien might have con* e 
eluded with equal certainty that it wps lesbian 
sexuality. Rosowski shows a tendency to 
hypostasize and reify romanticism,. so that it ' i 
becomes not at all vague and indefinite, but o c 
measure of .thought and expression which a 
Ch then's bonding up before! herself. By t when .' h 
she relaxes' the bonds of her tfietflsshA'ts n'ffaoA ' " 'h 
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of vision of My Antonia to ‘Tintern Abbey", 
Coleridge's conversation poems and Keats’s 
Odes. “Like her predecessors in romanticism'’, 
she tells us portentously, “Cather uses that 
pattern to write of the individual imagination 
perceiving the world symbolically." But she 
goes on to say some very sharp things about the 
possessive nature of the male narrator’s vision, 




does have a powerful individual voire, not 
obtrusive or odd, but wholly unmistakeable. 
The pictures she makes of the world and the 
cadences of her sentences are indeed un- 
forgettable, and yet it is hard to say why they 
should be so. She was paradoxical. She wrote 
most precisely and definitely about the impre- 


nc maie narrator s vision, most precisely and definitely about the impre- 
. assumption of male transcendence, its treat- cisionandindefinitenessofourapprehensions. 

B | S ° | b,CCtS ’ . . .. Shc was intensely civilized and wrote about 

w 'S particularly good, m her discussion of motions of life so blind and primitive that they 

My Mortal Enemy , about (he ambiguity of the are apprehended wordlessly, flaring or creep- 

dvta«d ££ ™ blood and the earth. Sha wrote about 
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dying and deadly. My Mortal Enemy is a novel 
about the limits of the myth of romantic love, 
told by a female narrator, who, like Cather, 
prefers teaching to journalism as a truthful 
base for art to grow out fro®. It is also, like all 
Cather's novels, a novel about mortality. 
Carter's novels are formally very different 
from each other, told at different speeds, from 
different distances, by different narrators. Yet 
they all seem, paradoxically, to be told at the 
same unbroken pace, which can be perceived 
as we perceive life, alternately galloping or 
crawling, from beginning to end. 

Criticism used to look for “influences” and 
now seeks to place author and text in one 

frlv 1 #. ■ 


of Puvis de Chavannes, or the cold grey sc 
with busy ships perceived through windows 
Dutch interiors. She wrote increasingly abo 
religion, but the religious impulse in her to 
is inextricable from that of the artist. “Art u 
religion (they are the same thing in the end i 
course) have given man the only happiness! 
has ever had", the Professor says in her ran 
intricate novel. The Professor's House . Hti 
clearly and metaphorically connected lo (h 
desert visionaries and homeless crusaders c 
the “kingdom of art” essay, rejecting ti 
domestic virtues for “death and the truth’ 
Here is Willa Cather’s final paradox; shecek 
brates the making of hearths in the wildemcs 
and yet she knows that these hearths vanis 

ill xfl. ... . if« 
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the savagely of the frontier and she wrote ab- Here is Willa Cather’s final paradox; she c 
out the quiet arrival of early civilizing influ- brates the making of hearths in the wildeir 
„ Cry ' P reserves » salad dressing, and yet she knows that these hearths va 
And really a new society begins with the salad • like the ancient Indian settlements, like the 
dressing more than with the destruction of In- of Alexandra Bergson’s father in 0 Pirn 
ai an villages , she said of her re-creation of the who slides away between paragraphs, accc 

fragile and tenacious French civilization in ing his fate. “He knew the end too well tow 

seventeenth-century Quebec, praising, as to begin again. He knew where il all went 
u an en rightly notes, the traditional female what it all became." The Professor sees ab 
virtues. She saw herself as Virgil’s heir in the lute exhaustion , the loneliness of that last d 

ionnless plains of the New World, bringing art, row house as “the Truth". Cather’s early be 

naming. '‘Primus ego in patriam mecum . . . give us visions of death in the midst of lift; 

deducam Musas. But the art was an art of later books give us memories of vitality in 

plamness: she adhered to the Flaubertian pre- grey world of death. The pace is hectic i 

scripHon pinned over Sarah Ome Jewett’s steady, eithor way. She was the great poe 
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later books give us memories of vitality in 
grey world of death. The pace is hectic 
steady, eithor way. She was the great poe 
mortality, about which she told as much tr 
as she could. 
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George Ballard, the eighteenth-century bio- 
grapher, wrote of Mary Astell that 

Htiho’ from the very flower of her age. ihq lived and 
conversed; with the Beau Monde', amidst all the ferity * 
pomp, and pageantry of the great city; yet shewed 
kne w how^ to resist and shun those irisinu&tingsnares': 
and wisely guarded against q1| these temptations and 
evils; and In the midst of U, led a holy, pure and Oven 
- angelical life.. 

In the twentieth century Astell has been 
adopted as a feminist Irallrblazer. Indeed Ruth 
Perry subtitles The Celebrated Mary Astell » An ' 
early English feminist", and heads chapter four ‘ 
“England’s First Feminist".-. ( 

Despite the current (and. dangerous) urge to 
label people of th? past with names which cad ■ i 
only truly apply to our own time, Ruth petry 
argues that Mary Astell should be placed with- •" 
in these terms while admlttjng that She “wptild 1 
hoVe been horrified by the Implied radicalism ; 


of the label”. Astell’s pleas for women to raise 
. themselves from the world of fashion, cards 
and tea-table tattle are pithy, and certainly 
have a modem ring: “How can you be content 
to be in the World like Tulips in a Garden,” she 
crjes, “to make a fine shew and be good for 
nothing?" She had no time for the popularly 
accepted belief that men were naturally super- 
ior. "For if by the Natural Superiority of their 
Sex, they mean that every Man is by Nature 
superior to every Woman . ., the greatest 
.Queen-ought not to command but to obey her 
footman." . . . 

. S ociety demanded that a woman must- pass 
•from her father's financial protection to her 
husband s . As there were only seven men to 
every ten womeh, inevitably (even without 
Counting the women who, VHke Mary Astell ’ 

. wdsenotto marry) 30 per cent of women were 
' b^d to lead a single Jife.Jn addressing this 

^, a, X A ^ te,, l produced her most cele- 
brated work; A Sdrlqlis Proposal to the ladies. 

I fbat gentlewomen, like • 

•* Su U" 10 ?® themselves from the 

male world and retire to rpther demure eight- 

S Sn^?K Ve,8iQtUiof Unfori 

one reads of her pronosals. 


e appears to have been touched by the s 
s pastoral idyll which inspired Lady Wish' 01 
y suggest that she and the worldly Mrs Marw 
t should "retire to Desarts and Solitudes; 
a feed harmless Sheep by Groves and pur 
r Streams . . . leave the World, and retm 
i ourselves and be Shepherdesses". 

Ruth Perry describes Astell’s origlnfi 
r works and their place within the literaiy 
i philosophic movements of her time, her j 
t to-day life in Chelsea and her friendship w 

r group of pious, chaste, wealthy women ne 
bouts: Lady Catherine Jones, who eveotu 
s invited Mary Astell to rp ove int0 her ~ ^ 
f . Jew’s Row! and nursed her through 
>. : cancer and a mastectomy; Ann Coi [f jle r 
tK Coventry, Whose surprisingly , 

, • collection is listed in an appendix; anfl 
s' . Elizabeth Hastings, who boasted that#* 
i„ ’ only once read a novel and had alwajSJg 
; ;. ted.it. (This lady’s luncheon menu? " 
, ! ifraps also appear in the appendices, art _ 
i ^tiiure such Items as “Fride souls, 
i . salid; stude frute and brill creem’ , 0«P fi ‘ W 
ri thoroughly Researched, and Perry . 

id amusing and original directions, n • 

. "enough detail about the people and P 13 ^, j 
.roupdmg 1 Mary Astell to compensate _ . 

Asfoll hfctselfWas sometw 1 ^ 7 ..^ 
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ftrtjey Weintraub is well known as an inter- 
ior of late nineteenth and early twentieth- 
Saiy English literary and cultural history, 
fcfca here taken on the most formidable job 
kfe field. He knows how Lytton Strachcy, 
Lb put the eminent Victorians in their 
to, was rather put in place himself when he 
gTto tackle the eponymous Queen. This is 
jn quite the case with Weintraub. He is an 
toerican with an American angle on things. 
IK, « V es him a certain protective cover. His 
fh'on the politics, and especially the inter- 
uforal politics, of the reign is not strong. He 
ties indeed a dog’s breakfast out of such 
tegs as Maynooth and the Congress of Ber- ‘ 
felhere is no consistent reference apparatus, 
^depends candidly on the archival work put 
■by recent biographers, Elizabeth Longford 
i 1964 and Cecil Woodham-Smith in 1972. 
EM the central thrust of his biographical 
qpoach Is personal rather than political. His 
■is to bring to life “a complex woman”, a 
bqlrter, a virgin queen, a wife, mother and 
riiaw.liie subtitle of the American edition is 
in fad “An intimate biography". Sources of 
miaformation in this dimension have lately 
tame available (“we now know that she was 
vx ber father's first child, not even his first 


Victoria"). He can cite “some unfamiliar 
names as well as incidents unrecorded in earl- 
ier biographies”. He can offer corrections and 
emendations and has tidied up some obscure 
corners. He can offer, also, revised interpreta- 
tions of the medical side of things. 

All this is to the good. There is scope for the 
kind of personally intimate emphasis provided 
here, especially since an imputable motive - 
scandal-inongering and mischief - simply does 
not arise. Weintraub handles the “Empress 
Brown" theme - her particular relationship 
with her Highland gillie John Brown - with 
ndmirabie judiciousness, giving it the full value 
the candid Queen herself would have insisted 
on. At the same time he makes it absolutely 
clear both how ingenuously innocent it was on 
the part ofBrownaswell as the Queen, and yet 
why it was that on Victoria’s death her son and 
hdir Albert Edward made short shrift of all 
memorials within his reach and her daughter 
and literary executrix Beatrice (Princess Henry 
of Battenberg) edited her papers vigorously 
before destroying the originals. All th'at she 
preserved are the extracts from Victoria's jour- 
nals published in the (again, heavily edited) 
sets of volumes of her letters. 

In a curious way, Weintraub’s Americanness 
becomes in itself a kind of innocence which 
matches well that of the Queen. He is impa- 
tient, as a scholar, with heavy-handed Eben- 
bUrtigkeit professionalism. He is often foxed by 
the etiquette of English titles. One keeps 
stumbling over things such as “Lady Elizabeth 
Holland". The difference between Charlotte 
Princess of Wales and Princess Charlotte of 


The Duke in mufti 
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Wettngton the politician, in legend and public 
iup&tloD, pales before the image of Wel- 
hflon the military hero. One obvious reason 
hiMsisthat the nation was united behind his 
Wocies; whereas his political career was by its 
wy nature partisan and therefore divisive, 
^kwing Wellington's Despatches a contem- 
porary French critic complained that the word 
appeared on every page but not the 
“glory” - a word which it would never 
toe occurred to Wellington to use. The duty 
ortarthan the glory is the substance of Neville 
jtonpsop’s study, and he sees Wellington’s 
w °I v «nent In the political life of his country 
an aberration from his military career 
"lisa logical extension of it: he was working 
the political and social foundation 
■tills victories had secured. If reform had to 
and Wellington instinctively distrusted 
* a being the hallmark of the .Whigs, he 


it better,, as Thompson puts it, “for 
^lable change to be carried out by a sound 
that would control and limit it than by 
to push reform as far as possible”. 
J9“ suc ^ » theory as the central pivot of his 
thinking it is not surprising that Wel- 
considered the unreformed Parliament 
"a Legislature which answered all the 
JJJ W ,r P9«* bf legislation, and this to a 
''“J degree than any Legislature ever had 
ered in any , country whatever”. . What 
Wm. in 1832 was the thought that 


ry him jq 1832 was the thought that 
■JPrfo physicians and shopkeepers" would 
^4 ^gentlemen of local position” as Mem- 
^ Pl ?Wb‘iunent, Tt is a little difficult for us 
jjr.ip sepie the chill wind of revolution in 
v^ppajgnfnr pairliaipentary reform that so 
Tj-sc Wellington add his friends in the 1830s 
J^ttoonj .w^en it is recalled that the 
championed reform was 
^‘eari;: and -the: bill when it 
through the Commons 
But to Welling- 
the country was on the very 1 
•Wtoaii S^^v'^i rt^y be relied upon that 
^ volutibn" , he told his. friend 
“Xhever doubted the Inciina- 
the lower brders of the 
PC0PlC “ C 

f VJ& 1 !' P9!*tiade the Lordsto jet ths bill 

i • . 


pass into law, just as previously, as Prime 
Minister, he had enacted Catholic emancipa- 
tion despite his declared belief that the Catho- 
lic religion was unfavourable to civil govern- 
ment anywhere in Europe, and in the face of 
the furious opposition of the ultra Tories 
among his own parliamentary supporters. So, 
too, later on, he would be persuaded himself, 
after almost a lifetime favouring protection, to 
agree to measures that would result in the re- 
peal of the Com Laws. But this seeming con- 
tradiction, as Thompson is at pains to point 
out, sprang from the Duke’s deeply held be- 
liefs concerning what was politically practical. 

It was paralleled on the military side, when he 
was organizing possible army intervention 
against the Chartists, by his view that it was 
“bad policy to hem in a Mob, the force should 
be applied In one direction and as many ave- 
nues forescape left open as possible". Like any 
seasoned commander Wellington knew the 
strategic value of retreat as well as of advance. 
“To strive, to hold,” Thompson writes, “but at 
last when the price of absolute preservation 
was too high, to yield, was Wellington’s great 
contribution to the adjustments of his own day 
and his great legacy to posterity.” 

Neville Thompson has written a detailed and 
well-researched appraisal of Wellington’s poli- 
tical career. His concern is primarily with 
domestic affairs in the tumultuous years fol- 
lowing the Napoleonic wars. We have only a 
glimpse, for example, of the Congress Of 
Verona, or of the Duke’s policies as Foreign 
Secretary. Thompson begins with Wellington s 
return from his Paris embassy in 1818 “stand- 
ing at the very top of his shining hour”. It might 
have been an advantage to have discussed his 
part in the Congress of Vienna for It was there 
that he was able to give effective expression to 
his firm faith in the return of legitimacy. Wel- 
lington “with pride of authorship”, as Thomp- 
son shows, considered the Vienna settlement 
the bulwark against revolution. Did he believe, 
in the long run, that his delaying tactics had 
succeeded? One remark at least suggestethat 
he had reservations. “It is some consolation to 
us who are so near the end of our career .the 
dying hero told his old friend J. W. Croker, 

. “that we shall be spared seeing the ronsumma- 
tion of the ruin that is gartering about us. 

John Cannon’s Aristocradc (^tury: Thepee^ 
age of eighteenth-century England, an ex- 
cluded version of the author’s ™i« L«feres, 

has now been ( 0 ?21 

Cambridge University Press. £8.95. u .Ml 
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Wales defeats him utterly. He has Panmure as 
“Minister for War”. He is occasionally un- 
guardedly premature, with ' Disraeli as an 
“ambitious young M.P." a little before he en- 
tered the Commons, and Bismarck as a chan- 
cellor a little before the birth of the Second 
Reich. And one is reminded that it was another 
American - a “London yankee" - Henry 
James, who had some of the most telling things 
to say about what the Queen came to stand for. 
Impressed by the numbed shock of the public 
response to her death in 1901, James com- 
mented to Oliver Wendell Holmes on the 
“strange and indescribable” sense of loss: "I 
mourn the safe and motherly old middle-class 
queen, who held the nation warm under the 
fold of her big, hideous Scotch-plaid shawl and 
whose duration had been so extraordinarily 
convenient and beneficent ... a sustaining 
symbol.” By contrast, James was depressed at 
the prospect of the coming into his own of 
the “arch-vulgarian” Prince of Wales. The 
“wretched little Yorks are less than nothing; 
the Queen’s magnificent duration had held 
things magnificently - beneficently - together 
and prevented all sorts of accidents. Her death, 
in short, will let loose incalculable forces for 
possible ill. I’m very pessimistic." 

This kind of specifically American apprecia- 
tion (or over-appreciation) comes through in 
Weintraub's pages. There is nothing of 
Strachey's feline knowingness and nose for 
mischief. There is something here of the same 
limpidity as. Leaves from the Journal of Our 
Life in the Highlands. And as he deals faithful- 
ly with Brown, so he does with Victoria’s can- 
did delight in sexuality, her rather morbid dis- 
like of motherhood, her coolness to her chil- 
dren, her shamelessly low-brow tastes in litera- 
ture and art, her foibles generally, especially 
her weakness for male beauty. Much the most 
interesting and revealing aspect of Victoria's 
personality presented here is her need for 
genuine human friendships outside her class 
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Ronald Reagan , the Movie looks 
at the relationship between 
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and her race. Her affection for John Brown 
and her Indian Munshi was far from whimsical 
- which of course made it all the more out- 
rageous to her family and her court. By nature 
a decidedly self-willed, more than somewhat 
selfish person, Victoria was notably patient 
with servants. Her obstinate determination to 
spend as little time as possible in London or 
Windsor and as much time as possible in her 
personal houses at Osborne and Balmoral 
caused endless trouble and vexation to her 
ministers and her entourage. 

What might be termed her larger faults 
Weintraub, again, attends to faithfully. Her 
lifelong sulk against life (and to a very great 
extent orthodox religion) after her great 
bereavement in 1861 naturally heads the list. 
Weintraub has excellent comments on her 
almost criminally negative attitude to Ireland 
and the Irish. He calculates usefully that in a 
reign of sixty-four years she spent five weeks in 
Ireland as against seven years in Scotland. Her 
distrust and underrating of her eldest son and 
her consequent obstinacy in blocking Glad- 
stone’s efforts to establish the Prince as a con- 
ciliatory presence in Ireland deserve - and get 
here - more than the usual cursory treatment. 

Undoubtedly the biggest weakness in Wein- 
traub's general handling of his subject is his 
unsureness of touch with Prince Albert. He 
does not understand the inwardness of Albert’s 
Ernestine Saxon dimension and the signifi- 
cance of the background influence of King 
Leopold of the Belgians and his sister, Victor- 
ia’s mother (who, in other respects, gets a 
rather better press here than she has had here- 
tofore). Albert and his aims and problems do 
not “add up’’ in Weintraub’s reading of them. 
This is part of a wider unsureness of touch with 
German matters (he presents Emperor Franz 
Joseph as possessing a “broad white beard”, 
which is an almost perversely inadequate treat- 
ment of one of the most famous arrangements 
of whiskers in history). 
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The j aws of victory 


Conflict and consensus 


Hew Strachan 

TREVOR WILSON 

The Myriad Faces of War; Britain awl the 
Great War, 1914-1918 
864pp. Polity Press. £35. 

07456 0093 X 

Trevor Wilson writes fluently and vividly. By 
tackling controversies head on, and by being as 
willing to state the well known as the new, he 
manages to combine a clear narrative with 
strong argument. He states in his introduction 
to The Myriad Faces of IVarthat his objective, 
at least in part, has been to transmit what he 
has learned “to readers who are not (rained 
historians”. Yet the price and length of his 
book in combination will ensure that it will - 
undeservedly - remain one written by an 
academic for other academics. 

Furthermore, there will be professional 
historians who will temper their recognition of 
Wilson’s industry and achievement with regret 
that their own cherished areas of interest are 
excluded. The most glaring omission is the lack 
of any discussion of the economic direction of 
the war. There ismuch on war industry and war 
production, but the First (and only) Budget to 
be mentioned is that of April 1918; Lloyd 
George bestrides the pages as Minister of 
Munitions and as Prime Minister, hut not as 
Clianccllor of the Exchequer. British finance 
figures as a consequence of the war , in relation 
to the country's post-war indebtedness, not as 
a feature of Its conduct. The second, and argu- 
ably less grievous and more defensible, omis- 
sion is that of war aims. They were, after all, 
one of the principal regulators of inter-allied 
diplomacy during the war, and of British 
strategy In the Middle East “side-shows” of 
1917-18. But the debate which they engen- 
dered never became public, at leRst until 1918, 
and much of its content belonged in the realm 
of cloud-cuckoo land: hence, presumably, its 
absence here. 

The strengths of The Myriad Faces of War 
are its treatment of political history, in which 
the author of the earlier Downfall of the Lib- 
eral Party gives a clear, concise and masterly 
summary of party and parliamentary develop- 
ments; of social history, in a contribution 
which because it ranges beyond the purely de- 
mographic provides an admirable complement 
to J. M. Winter’s The Great War and the British 
People (reviewed on this page) ; ^nd in military 
and naval history, where Wilson's background 
as a political historian gives him insights that 
cut right across the cant of many who make 
their living by the practice of military history 
alone. 

Particularly striking in this last regard is the 
discussion of casualties. The fact that the First 
World War was fought under the banner of a 
strategy of attrition has inevitably focused 
historians’ attention on the interpretation of 
casualty statistics. In four pages, concluding his 
discussion of the Battle of the Somme, Wilson 
summarizes the imponderables of the prob- 
lem, and points out that all is relative: the 
German army probably sustained fewer losses 
on the Somme than did the Allies, but its losses 

Sink or swim 

Peter Nailor 

' RICHARD HOUGH 

The Longest Bailie: The war at sea I939M5 
371pp. Weidcnfcld and Nicolson. £14.95, 
029778M3X 


were more serious when set in the context of 
available manpower and of the aggregate man- 
power resources of the Entente Powers. On 
Jutland he is comparably forthright. Naval 
historians have debated the inadequacies of 
British guns and fire-control systems, and of 
ship construction generally; they have also pre- 
sented Beatty as the inheritor of the Nelsonic 
blind eye and Jellicoe as the paragon of caution 
and centralized command. Wilson breathes 
common sense into both these arguments. 
Capital ships in the Dreadnought era, whether 
British or German, were very difficult to sink, 
and it required prolonged combat for gunfire 
to have significant effect: design failings were 
secondary to this cardinal point. Second, 
Beatty, when himself in command of the 
Grand Fleet, and even before, proved as cau- 
tious as Jellicoe: both knew that Britain's 
greatest sea-power asset was the fleet in being, 
not a fleet rashly risked in intemperate actions. 

But where Wilson's revisionism is at its most 
compelling is in his discussion of the Third 
Battle of Ypres in 1917. The strategy of 1917 
lias long been at issue in the debate concerning 
Lloyd George and Haig: for most historians 
the Prime Minister was reluctant to approve a 
British offensive in Flanders, preferring first 
Nivellc’s attack on the Aisne and then the rein- 
forcement of Italy. Wilson is struck by the fact 
that none the less Lloyd George did not stop 
the Ypres battle nor did he dismiss Haig; by 
1917 there were, after all. plenty of generals - 
most obviously Pulmer and Rawlinson - who 
would have fallen in with a proposal that the 
British army should confine itself to limited 
operations on the Western Front. Wilson 
therefore concludes that secretly Lloyd 
George admired Haig: they both "shared a 
fondness for grand designs and big results, and 
pcriiaps the Prime Minister had begun to an- 
ticipate what the British army would achieve 
under Haig in the autumn of 1918. There are 
problems with this interpretation - they even 
give rise to some potential inconsistencies in 
Wilson’s own position (on pages 44(M Lloyd 
George is presented as powerless, given the 
direction of events, to influence strategy in 
1917; elsewhere he is not) - but it does make 
more sense of Lloyd George's conduct, specifi- 
cally over Third Ypres. 

Wilson works hard to integrate individual 
experiences with the collective picture, even if 
the pursuit of the individual is often to the 
detriment of the synthetic: the soldier’s experi- 
ence or trench warfare is seen through the eyes 
of Frederic Manning, but the penalty for (his is 
the neglect of themes (how long was a soldier in 
the front line? Why did he not mutiny? Or did 
he?) which are not germane to Manning’s 
book. The Middle Parts of Fortune. However, 
there is an achievement here too. For 77/e 
Myriad Faces of War is a work of compassion 
and of passion: the travails of the British peo- . 
pie, and particularly of the working class, 'fill 
Wilson with regret that post-war Britain did 
not become “a land fit for heroes". This does 
not mean that he concludes that their efforts 
were in vain. Defeat would have been more 
awful than victory; liberalism - even if not the . 
Liberal Party - triumphed over militarism. 


Patrick Renshaw 

J.M. WINTER 

The Great War and the British People 
360pp. Macmillan. £25 (paperback, £7.95). 
0333265823 

HAROLD L. SMITH (Editor) 

War and Social Change: British society in the 
Second World War 

271pp. Manchester University Press. £30. 
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War as catalyst for social change is a familiar 
thesis. First applied to the Second World War 
by Richard Titmuss, it was extended to cover 
the Great War and argued cogently by Arthur 
Marwick. The thirty-year rule, use of archive 
film in recent television series about war and 
the home front, and the sweeping attack on the 
Welfare State by government in the past de- 
cade have given old arguments about the 
emergence of the post-war consensus greater 
topicality. 

The Great War and the British People and 
War and Social Change: British society and the 
Second World War subject the old arguments 
to searching reassessment. J. M. Winter’s im- 
portant and readable study of the effects of the 
1914 -18 war on the British people is largely 
demographic. Backed by graphs and tables of 
statistical information, it argues that the Great 
War reveals a great paradox: the conflict which 
killed or injured so many created conditions at 
home which raised the standard of living and 
improved health and life-expectancy. 

The first section deals with the fighting front. 
Here one of Winter's most fascinating findings 
is that there are no reliable figures for the 
number of military casualties. The explana- 
tion, he argues, is revealingly British: a mix- 
ture of secrecy, lack of interest and loss of the 
relevant documents. There is also the odd pol- 
icy laid down by the registrars-general, seen in 
the census of 1921 : men who died abroad were 
treated as permanent emigrants who, for cen- 
sus purposes, had ceased to be part of the 
population when they left the country. 

Faced with imperfect data, Winter applies 
“counterfactual” reasoning in his attempt to 
supply a figure for military deaths. This 
method, which involves working backwards 
from a “hypothetical peace estimate” of male 
mortality, is fraught.with difficulty, but Winter 
at least demonstrates that government figures 
may be drastically at fault: he suggests that 
there were 722,785 military deaths in contrast 
to the offical total of 548,749. Using other 
sources, he also establishes that the higher up 
the social scale a man was, the greater his 
chances of becoming a casualty of war. 

Winter admits that the counterfactual 
approach may be vitiated by the decline in 
death-rates among the insured population 
brought about by improved dyilian health in 
wartime. This is ah important qualification; 
indeed, it is the focus of the entire second 
section of the book. Increased life-expectancy, 
he concludes, can be explained by an unplan- 
ned but substantial rise in the standard of liv- 


‘ The war at sen between 1939 and 1945 was 
unremitting. In most of the campaigns that 
ranged oyer the world’s oceans during these six 
'years’ foil and danger were regular, but never 
• commonplace, 1 experiences. Even when there 

were no set-piece combats between large 
forces, there was, the continuous struggle to 
keep supplies flowing. Not only were the de- 
mands bf the various battle-fronts enormous, 
but the needs of the population at home, for 
food, raw materials and the necessities of war- 
making, were never-ending. AH of these tasks, 
as Richard Hough points out in his foreword, 
were performed in a setting that was - and, , 
indeed remains - hostile. 

But it is on the struggle between JmeinhaV' 


Hough concentrates. The purpose of his book, 
he says, is to present the sailor's view, of the 
war, and to emphasize personal experiences. 

. He has drawn from a wide range bf personal 
reminiscences, published and unpublished, 
and although his accounts of campaigns and 
battles follow a fairly standard pattern, to pro- ; 
vide a framework, the : details provided by ” 
these personal perspectives add depth and col- 
our. They remind us that what We'how knoWto V 
have been the outqome of a particular encoun- 
ter was often uncertain at (he films, and tp have. . 
depended on technical proficiency, dedication ■- 
and sometimes chance. This was the case with . 
the Battle of Midway, for example, and with 
the anti-submarine campaighs In the Atlantic; . 

The book is well written ahd attractively 
p resented, but some parts of it are ipore strik- 
ing than others. Hough is .right to emphasize - 
that while the ULTRA operation, which en- 
abled the British to read German codes, wos of ’ 
great importance, the Germans were also able ■ 


also comments on the puzzling figure of 
Admiral Phillips, Vice-Chief of the Naval Staff 
until he went with the Prince of Wales and 
Repulse to the Far East in October 1941 ; Phil- 
■ lips had had little recent command experience 
and believed that gunnery defences could deal 
; Wth any air attack. Hough says,, of the sinking 
Of the two ships on December 10, 1941: “Cap- 
.tamT^achand Admiral Phillips remained on 
the bridge [Of the PrinCe of Wales] to the end 
’ ' .*/■ In Qcc0r danee with a ridiculous tradition, • 
neither rrqm made any move to save himself 
Captain Tennant [of Repulse] by doing so lived 
to dp great work later, in the war,. Including 
commanding the vital Mulbetry. harbours dur- 

Wl5S^] V0SfOn of France.. Leachatid Philips 
had priceless experience to offer. too. What a • 

!* *** action; but If 1 
U S -° f toP0* 1 slbllity.:i| iitee- 

.wa^etWj. bui lt. s not dgnbblef and; Hire so 
many of tli*' (Wtobriebi^ 




mg, especially among the poorest 
the population, for whom rising rcaU,.! 
mean! that while aggregate food Sfcf 
clined during war, nutritional level/,! „ 
German workers in 1917-18 had enjoyed d! 
real incomes and the netritionai Jul 
standards of their British counterparts S 
concludes, the result of the war could wen ^ 
could well have been reversed. "* 
The contention that as a consequenceolm, 
Britain became a healthier place in whid^ 
live is further examined in WarmisJ, 
Change . The focus of the collection, whichT 
eludes an essay by Winter, is wider than that of 
Winter shook. How far did Hiiler-swarsiima! 
late the growth of the Welfare Stale imm. 
post-war “Attlee consensus"? The ukw 
seems to be that its role has probably 
exaggerated. All of the essays, which aicmh 
commissioned, are good and some of them an 
very good. Starting with John Macnicoloniht 
effects of evacuation, we have, among othen 
Daniel Fox on the Health Service, Debon& 
Thom on the 1944 Education Act, Henry Fell- 
ing on the war and the Labour Party, Penny 
Summerfield on the “levelling of class", aod 
the editor, Harold L. Smith (who also provides 
a deft introduction), on the war and women 
This last essay argues that, far from liberat- 
ing women into the male-dominated world of 
work, the war actually created a desire for 
marriage and family life, a conclusion sup- 
ported by Winter’s figures on nuptiality and 
fertility rates. The theme of many of the other 
essays is stated most clearly by John 
Stevenson: the ideas which constituted the 
“New Deal at Dunkirk” were in fact develop- 
ing throughout the 1920s and 30s. In this con- 
text, two of the most interesting essays are bj 
Rory MacLeod, on full employment, and by 
Jos6 Harris, on political ideas and the deh# 
on the Welfare State. 

Full employment was one of the ftmda- 
mental assumptions on which Beveridge based 
his welfare proposals, yet, as MacLeod argues, 
there is no knowing whether measures de- 
signed to prevent a depression would have 
solved the problems of the post-war yean, 
which were not (as most feared) a return to 
pre-war conditions but inflation and recurring 
balance of payments crises. How remarkable, 
he concludes, that economic policy should 
have paid lip-service for so long to an untested 
hypothesis. But equally remarkable was the 
fact that when the full-employment promise 
was tested between 1974 and 1976 the Keynes- 
ian consensus should have been abandoned so 
rapidly. 

Here, Harris’s concluding essay throw - 
some revealing light. Her thesis Js that tie 
wartime consensus about the role of the Slate ; 
had been created by conditions which did not 
survive into peacetime. Consequently, the ; 
Welfare State was born without a coberwl 
supporting theory of the State or a propenj 
defined notion of welfare. Thus eventually! 1 
was vulnerable to attacks by its oppo**®; •• 
Harris’s case is not fully made out, JwwtfjG 
the collapse of the Keynesian consensus in & 
mid-1970s owed much besides to the IMF, w 
the weakness of the Labour Government, a™ ; 
to the fashionable ideas of Milton Rrieuie* 11 , 
and the support lent to them by 
tial journalists like Peter Jay arid Sami* 1 ;■ 
Brittan. ■, J 

Harris’s eloquent attack on the idea « 
emerging wartime consensus is implicit 
these essays. But although War and 
Change is a valuable contribution to the 
bate, I must confess to being a bit rtacU01 rj 
on its main topic’. The war surely did .. 
sense of solidarity, a belief (in Harold 
words) that ‘‘the way to victory lies in P r0 ® a( i 
ing the conviction now among the njassel 
there 'are to be no more distressed 
more vast armies of the Unemployed , no ^ j 
slums, no vast denial of genuine eqnau y , 
opportunity". Keynes’s little \ 

Treasury, the “deal” he Aid to lindt the w j 
; clal Implications of the' Beveridge ^ 

a profound and lasting effect. The . ; 

Addison has shown, was the refor* 11 ' ,- „ 
Budget in 1941, when it first became . ^ 

‘ regulator of the economy. Moreover* i 
enough to argue, os Stevenson rind out - 
■ that tpe ideas had been around for a long ^ 
The crucial thing was their implem? 1 ) ■ . i. : 
the war arid ffoiTVaLybars' 
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FASCISM 

IN BRITAIN 

A HISTORY, 1918-1985 



Pijclsm in Britain 
RICHARD 

thurlow 

Those familiar with the large 
and growing literature on 
extremism in Britain will admire 
the skill with which the author 
has brought it all together, while 
those who come to the stoiy 
afresh should be both riveted and 
repelled by the account of lunacy 
and nastiness which he so vividly 
unfolds.’ The Listener 

336 pngts. illustrated, 

£16.00(0631 13618 5> 

High-Tech Society 

TOM FORESTER 

The definitive account of die high-technology revolution which is 
transforming society and dramatically affecting the way we live, 
work and think. 

320 pages, illustrated. £12.95 ( 0 631 13651 7) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Anthropology and Myth 

Lectures 1951-1982 
CLAUDE LEV1-STRAUSS 

A unique insight into the genesis of many familiar themes of Levi- 
Strauss’s work, including myth and ritual, totemism, kinship, 
marriage and social structure. 

240 pasts. £2250 (0 63114474 9) 

The Concept of Kinship 
and Other Essays 
ERNEST GELLNER 

The relativists and idealists are currently in command, but Gellner 
reminds us just how vulnerable they are, and he does so with wit 
and Style.’ New Society 
740 pages. paperback. £750 (0 631 152873) 


ECONOMICS 


Economics and Economic Policy 

aleccairncross 

‘In his economic writings Sir Alec Caimcross combines a most . 
refreshing flow of sweet reason with remarkable literary vitality.’ 
Rhonda/ Times 

240 pages. £22.50 ( 0 631 15233 4) 

On Ethics and Economics 

amartyAsen 

In this elegant critique Amartya Sen argues that the disciplines of 
ethics and economics can benefit significantly from closer contact 
with each other. 

Mpm, S4.95 (0 631 15494 9) 


HISTORY 


Theories of Human Evolution 

■ A Century of Debate, 1844-1944 

..•PETER J. BOWLER 

The author describes the debates over human evolution that have 
. ; since Darwin's On the Origin of the Species revolutionised 
^king about the place of humankind in the natural world. 
typaga, £25.00(0 631 15264 4) 

The Causes of Progress 

• Culture, Authority, Change 

EMMANUEL TODD • 

. wide-ranging and provocative book, the author argues that 

.'^nations in cultural development are determined by family 
’SttUCtUTf. .. 

' .. £2250 (0631 14566 4) . 

£»pl«, Pities and Wealth 

v E.A..WRIGLEY 

* . yofesor Wrigfey’s study provides a fuller appreciation of the 
.. ..PUctis which. transformed rural and agricultural England into an 
' “map, ihduybial sodety. 

■ : :^m.^.50(063ll39^5)' 


LITERATURE 
AND LITERARY THEORY 


The Complete Edition of the Early Writings of 
Charlotte Bronte 
Volume 1, 1826-1832 

CHRISTINE ALEXANDER 

Volume 1 of this first complete edition traces the formation of the 
eariy Glass Town Saga, and includes a brief textual introduction. 
416 pages, £40.00 (0631 12988 X) 

Tragedy 

Shakespeare and the Greek Example 

ADRIAN POOLE 

The classics are refracted through the sensibilities of a scholar 
passionately informed with ail of English literature . . . splendid 
piece of scholarship.’ The Independent 
2 SO pages, £19.50(0631151923) 

Benjonson 

PETER WOMACK 

Peter Womack considers the internal conflicts and tensions of 
Jonson's dramatic writing, relating them to his position as a literaiy 
producer for whom the theatre was both essential and 
unsatisfactory. 

Rereading Literature 

192 pages, hardback £15.00(0631143750) 

paperback £4.95(0631 14376 9) 

Michelet 

ROLAND BARTHES 

This intriguing book provides a series of interrelated thematic 
aper^us’ of the writings of one of France’s great nineteenth 
centuiy historians. 

240 pages, hardback £2500 (0 631 15634 8) 
paperback £7.95 (0 631 15635 6) 


POLITICS 


PHILOSOPHY 


mi: liiACkwm. 

I NC Y<. 1.01 ‘AH )1A Ol 

POLITICAL 

THOUGHT 


•Etf J 

* ' ' Jo 


\ i*l Mill. . 

•i ......I ... r.-. 


A History and Philosophy of 
the Social Sciences 
PETER T.MANICAS 

This is a rich, energetic and enjoyable book — it is thought- 
provoking, engaging and sympathetic.’ Neu/ Society 
352 pages. £2950 (0631 15258 X) 

Beyond Justice 

AGNES HELLER 

An anatomy of the ethical and 
political concept of justice, taking 
its lead from Hegel's description 
of modernity. 

360 pages. £25.00 (0 631 15206 7i 



The Blackwell 
Encyclopaedia of 
Political Thought 

Edited by 
DAVID MILLER, 

Janet Coleman, 

William Connolly, 

Alan Ryan 
With 380 entries from an 
international team of 120 
specialist contributors, this is the 
most comprehensive and 
scholarly reference work 

available on its subject. 

584 pages. £37.50 (0 631 14011 5) 

On Diplomacy 

A Genealogy of Western Estrangement 

JAMES DERDERIAN 

On Diplomacy demonstrates that the present ensis in diplomacy 
cannot be understood without knowledge of its origins and 
historical transformations. 

264 pages. £2250(0631154868) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Rediscovering the Social Group 

A Self-Categorization Theory 

JOHN C. TURNER c . . 

This important book presents in foil for the first time a systematic 
theory of social identity, the self concept and of group processes. 
256 pages. £25.00 (063114806)0 


Basil Blackwell 

108 Cowley Road, 

Oxford OX4 1JF 

Suite 1503, 

432 Park Avenue South, 
New York NY 10016 


Pragmatism without 
Foundations 

Reconciling Realism and 
Relativism 

JOSEPH MARGOUS 

‘Margolis's book is a remarkable achievement , . . capped off with a 
highly original clarification and defense of philosophical argument 
and, accordingly, a defense of the role of philosophy. 

Peter T. Manicas 

352 pages. £25.00 (0 63115034 X) 

Tiying to Make Sense 

PETER WINCH 

Peter Winch considers a wide variety of interlocking topics 
concerning language, thought, aesthetics, metaphysics, ethics, 
pyschology and cultural anthropology. 

224 pages. £27.50 (0 631 15336 5) 

Metaphor 

DAVID E. COOPER 

’A virtuoso performance, tremendously rich in sharp, provocative 
argument, drawing effortlesdy on the vast philosophical literature 
from both the analytic and Continental traditions.' 

Tima Higher Education Supplement 
288 pages. £25.00 (0 631 14938 4) 

Dialectics of Labour 
Maix and his Relation to Hegel 
C.J. ARTHUR 

The subject of Marx's relation to Hegel will never be the same 
again, and nobody writing on it in the future will be able to ignore 
Arthur's work.' Professor Roy Edgiey 
192 pages, £2250(0631152180) 

Berkeley 

An Introduction 

JONATHAN DANCY 

A new introduction to tire main themes of Berkeley's philosophy 
which also offers and defends its own interpretation of Berkeley's 
position. 

176 pages, hardback £17.50 (0631 14525 7) 
paperback £5.95 (0 631 15509 0) 


SOCIOLOGY 


Utopia and Anti-Utopia in Modem Times 

KRISHAN KUMAR 

‘There seems to be nothing relevant that Kumar has not absorbed 
and does not describe and evaluate intelligently.' ALA Booklist 
512pagts. £24.50(0631148736) 

The Violence of Abstraction 

The Analytic Foundations of Historical Materialism 

DEREK SAYER 

In this brilliant reassessment of Marx’s social theoiy. Derek Sayer 
investigates the fundamental concepts of Marxist sociology as they 
were actually used by Marx. 

192pagts. £2250(0631152187) 




THEOLOGY 


The Intellectual Origins of the European 

Reformation 

AUSTERE. McGRATH 

A meticulous examination of the nature oF religions thought and 
the ways in which it changed, as the late Middle Ages gave way to 
die Reformation. 

240paga. £25.00 (0 631 151443) ■ 

Greek Religion -* 

WALTEk BURKERT 

The publication of an English version . . . demands a toast ... a 
marvel of professional scholarship.' London Repino of Books 
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Between the acts 


Malcolm Deas 

JIMMY BURNS 

The Land That Lost Its Heroes: The Falklands, 
the post-war and Alfonsfn 
277pp. Bloomsbury. £12.95. 

0747500029 
IAN CURTEIS 

The Falklands Play: A television play 
192pp. Century Hutchinson. Paperback. 

£3.95. 

009 17061] 4 

Jimmy Burns was the Financial Times corres- 
pondent in Buenos Aires during the Falklands 
war and for three years after that, and his The 
Land That Lost Us Heroes is a substantial and 
timely update on Argentine affairs. Occa- 
sionally, though, it is marred by some hasty 
excursions into academic speculation that are 
neither complete nor accurate. As in nearly all 
British works on the subject - the writings of 
Peter Beck are the only exception - the history 
of the Falklands dispute is both brief and care- 
less: “1 have avoided consciously a profound 
discussion of the rights and wrongs of Argent- 
ina's claims to the islands”. Burns writes, but 
he has also avoided anything profound on ihc 
run-up to the war.. Anyone interested in the 
more recent diplomatic prologue would be bet- 
ter advised to listen to Michael Charlton^ cur- 
rent Radio 3 series, which promises to be the 
first serious analysis of the subject. 

77ic Land That Lost Its Heroes is none the 
less a most readable and forthright account of 
recent Argentine history, written with sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm, and its judgments are 
frequently stimulating. Arriving in Argentina 
,on the eve of the Falklands invasion. Bums 
perhaps underestimates how exhausted the 
political situation was prior to the 1976 coup 
and how fed up most Argentines were with the 
disorder and violence of the second Pordn era. 
That contributed to their tolerance of the diffe- 
rent brand of chaos that followed. Burns shows 
how Galtieri was overwhelmed by the popular 





reaction to the Falklands invasion and forced 
to abandon the original plan to withdraw the 
main force and to leave on the islands only a 
token unit, here given as five hundred men. To 
have done that would have required a sensitiv- 
ity towards the islanders, an awareness of di- 
plomatic consequences and a strong chain of 
command, all of which the junta lacked. Five 
hundred men is also on the large side for a 
token. But what would the British have done 
if, after removing the fifty Royal Marines and 
Sir Rex Hunt to Montevideo, the Argentines 
hnd left on the islands a discreet force of equal 
size? Sent the Task Force? Sent a smaller 
force? Negotiated? Given that a fleet the size 
of the Task Force would have been ridiculous 
and anything smaller would have been vulner- 
able from the mainland Mrs Thatcher would 
have had to negotiate. 

Perhaps because Burns went to Argentina 
from Spain he tends to compare the Spanish 
transition to democracy with Argentina’s, to 
the latter's disadvantage, writing rather as if 
Spain had leapt on Franco's death straight into 
the arms of Felipe Gonzfilez, and forgetting 
that Argentina's military and economic prob- 
lems were far worse. He does not see that 
perhaps Alfonsfn 's methods were right; his de- 
cision not to impose a drastic economic plan 
immediately on assuming office, preferring to 
delay until it was obvious to all that something 
radical had to be done, worked well for him. 
On these matters the criticisms in the book 
look a little too easy, and it was not the case as 
the author argues that in the years of military 
rule Alfonsfn and his associates had acquired 
any “technical expertise" worth mentioning 
that would have prepured them for what 
awaited them. 

Bums is also wrong to consider the arrival of 
universal male suffrage "only in 1912" as parti- 
cularly late in Argentina, to consider that the 
Argentine army was characterized by “social 
elitism , and to refer to Perrin's military career 
as short. He is too fond of referring to Argen- 
tine society as “regimented”, which is neither a 
precise nor even an accurate description, and 
he relies too much on the nebulous notion of 
political culture: "Argentine authoritarianism 
cannot simply be described as a form of 
government ; it is also a collective state of mind 
which is at the heart of the nation’s political 


culture." What exactly does that mean, and 
how does it square with last month’s events? 

There are some other faults which do not 
derive from too much and too little reading. 
Brazil and Chile are said to have shown "du- 
plicity'’ during the war, the former for selling 
corned beef to Argentina’s erstwhile custom- 
ers and the latter for helping the British. Given 
the tlireat to Chile posed by Galtieri’s Argent- 
ina, it is hard to see anything very duplicitous 
there, and it is a pity that the book does not 
follow up what Chilean intelligence told the 
British in the months preceding the war, a 
subject strangely avoided by the Franks Re- 
port though that enquiry does find space for 
less relevant cocktail rumours in Montevideo. 
The author also implies that left-wing Argen- 
tines abroad in exile spoke out against the war. 
Some did; some even rejoiced at the prospect 
of the Argentine army getting a biffing, forget- 
ting that it was conscripts and soldiers and 
sailors who were involved rather than mem- 
bers of juntas. But a number did not. Bums is 
also rather free with his advice on what should 
be taught In Argentine schools, and is a bit 
surprised that the Malvinas part of the curricu- 
lum remains unchanged. He cannot stop him- 
self from time to time referring to Argentine 
events as “opera” or “operetta”. As far as I 
know, no opera or comic opera, unless one 
counts the deplorable Evita, has been written 
about Argentina; it is also hard to see what is 
operatic about President Alfonsfn's visits to 
military barracks in 1985 or about a Peronist 
demonstration in Congress, both of which here 
qualify for the adjective. Lord Wyatt’s installa- 
tion in the House of Lords, say, was a deal 
more operatic than either. The book does all 
the same succeed in conveying a detailed sense 
of “the highly-charged political drama of con- 
temporary Argentina". There is a useful chap- 
ter on the arts, and a severely critical review of 
the record of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

The Falklands Play turns out to contain two 
dramas, one about Thatcher, Galtieri, Haig, 
Carrington, Nott, Dozo (sic), Costa-Mendez 
W0 and the war, and the other in the prologue 
about its author Ian Curteis, and the directors 
of the BBC, and the decision not to go ahead 
and produce Curteis’s play. These less familiar 
events include a telling scene in Lord Reith’s 
old office. 


Putting aprice on poison 


Stephen Mills 

PETER H. SCHUCK 

Agent Orange on Trial 

347pp. Harvard University Press. £21 25 

0674010256 




In December 1978, a young Vietnam war 
veteran named Paul Reutersban, deeply in 
debt for medical expenses, died in a New York 
hospital from stomach cancer. He left behind 
him the seeds of the most complicated personal 
injury lawsuit in legal history. It Was a case that 
would eventually involve 2.4 million Amer- 
icans - employing. 1,500 law firms during six 
£ earS of WtiprttaB and result in the largest 
Toil settlement ever known. 

Reutersban had been a dean-Uving man. He 
neither smoked nor drank. He was keen on 
physical fitness and he thought he had come 
through the Vie|nam war relatively unscathed 
- untjl the inexplicable cancer was .diagnosed. 
He spent the last months of his life working 
S front s room in his mother's house, trying to 
contact other Vietnam veterans: men with can- 1 
core, men with racking skin complaints, men 
whose babies were bom deformed. The link: 
between them all was Agent Orange. At some 
stage in iheirscrvlce they bad all used itor been 
doused with it. Agent Orange was the chemical 
defoliant sprayed with notorious liberality qn 
the forests of Vietnam in tjie late 1960s tp rob 
the communists of their caver. .It was a cbm- 
bination , in equal parts , of two potent herbi- - 
cides: 2,4-D , and 2,4,5-T. Both are nasty com- 
Pounds of carbon, hydrogen, chlorine and 
£j oxygen, both are $tjll in use outside, the United 
£ States, 2,4,5-T iii Britain, and, both contain 
■ dioxin, Dipxin, W mos tpeoplenow knpwajid 
V ' as some; jtsecm&.knewthBn, is ope QUbewt 
- 1 1 : t 1 . i '■■■•> j ■ 


toxic of all substances. 

On his deathbed, Reutershan pledged a 
small group of people, his mother, his sister 
and a handful of veterans, to the task of ex- 
acting from the chemical industry some com- 
pensation for other victims of Agent Orange. 
A number of companies, including Dow 
Chemicals and Monsanto, had sold the herbi- 
cide to the United States government, and 
together they were to spend more than $100 
million trying to fend off the veterans’ claims 
Agent Orange on Trial is an analysis of how 
they spent their money, but it is not a simple 
courtroom drama. Although Peter Schuck tells 
a compiling story with authority, and 
although he touches bn emotive aspects such as 
the characters and crises of the plaintiffs and 
the failure of their own Veteran’s Association 
to help them, he is chiefly concerned with signi- 
ficant technicalities. ■ 

J?.* 5 intere8ted in the decision by the plain-. 
hffc lawyers to conduct the case as a Class 
Action, amalgamating at least 600 separate 
. suits and including suits not yet in existence, a 
• ^eciston which has affected the more recent 
' treatment of actions filed after the Bhopal dis- 
copemrates. too, on the way the 

' fn ik k 0f Tort WHS forced to cope with /case 
»"d effect were so open to 

&m^; h?i, - exerei “ dbythera “' s: 

. ? u the ^iy morning that the case was due to 

B. Wbitistmn.annpunced toabewUdered put 
settlement had, been 
*“ nd 0( $180 million was to be set 
until it ? 

On th? one hand, this was the biggest sum of ! 

iPthfcr hand j itwax far hi. ,? n >* 
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77ie Argentine press's view of Mrs Thacker, Ida 
from The Land that Losl its Heroes reviewed hat. 

“Yes", he replied, “there was a fireplace there." He 
tapped a panel with his foot. "A man used tobringup 
the coals.” “Does Reith haunt the place?" I asked. 
There was a pause; his back was to me as be reple- 
nished his drink. He eventually replied, tersely, with 
what seemed to me a wry sadness, “He used to." 

There is some brisk characterization —“Behind 
a facade of courtesy, the cool calculations of 
ambition are not difficult to perceive"; “BDl 
Cotton has no professional experience whatev- 
er that I am aware of, of writing, producing w 
directing a serious play.” Curteis contends that 
the BBC asked for politically loaded changes 
and failed to give a convincing explanation for 
the decision to cancel the play. A dose reading 
of the script might lead one to condude (bn, 
for reasons of taste as well as of timing; il m 
cancelled on pressure from Conservative Cen- 
tral Office. 

All rise, charting, and start putting iheir foldenroy 
in their boxes. 

WHITELAW ( cheerfully J: Argentina, where tie 
nuts come from. 

CARRINGTON (grinning)-. No, no, that’s Bud! 
WHITELAW: Is it? It's all Comic Opera land, 
anyhow. Do you know, they haven’t fought anjtw 
for over a hundred years, except each other. 
CARRINGTON laug/isl 


willing, to pay and the court plan for distribut- 
ing the money excluded issues such as birth 
defects. In any case, none of the cash has yet 
been disbursed, except of course to the ' 
lawyers, one of whom was awarded $ 750,000 
for a few months' work helping the judge to 
fashion the settlement details. 

Peter Schuck has a plausible explanation for ' 
what happened, something more subtle thw j 
corruption or behind-the-scenes government ; 
pressure. Just as the scientists, in develops j 

ever more complex .chemical compounds, ha« : 

failed to predict the appearance of minute bin ’ 
lethal bi-products like dioxin, so too the fow- , 
cacies of resulting court cases are too mulfr ! 
farious for traditional solutions. According® ' 
Schuck , in the District Court an average case * ■ 

recorded on a two-page docket sheet uitftg j 
perhaps sixty filed documents. The Distiw 
Agent Orange docket sheet covered 425 pag®*' j 
containing 7,300 entries, housed in their ow j 
office staffed by two spedal clerks- Appar® 1 "' * 
Judge Weinstein simply cut through tbetW®' i 
fications and railroaded a decision, having 
the critical moment the simple advantage. . 
greater resources of energy than the ww . 
veterans’ lawyers. . ... 

Schuck makes another interesting P 0 *”" j 
thatwhetheror not the settlement was | 

aggrieved veterans were denied their chan 
a hearing in front of twelve fellow „ 1 

that they wanted publicity; they wished • , 
their own stories, for it is an affircnatiq _ . j 
individuality to do so. This reminds us W. » • 
law is not merely a matter of manufac™ ■: 
judgments. It! also involves catharsis. . . ■ j 

AgentOfange on Trial provides a sch ^ 
assertion of the need to ensure that, ^ /, 
governments pursue technology and as 
public 1 encourage them to do so, the ia • 
eyoj v,? . ifloqyati ve, , p^ofecriqps. ‘ u } 

A i (v.4,1 , j,j i i‘t . :i;i- j> ; i.i - .( 
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Four poems by piotr sommer - translated from the Polish by the author and D . J . ENRIGHT 


Proofs 

Don’t anguish over commas, or colons, 
orsemi-colons, or dashes; nil that 
punctuation you so scrupulously 
specify will miscarry, thanks to 
some proof-render’s innttentiveness; 
the rhythm of your words, your sentences, 
will prove less important than you expected, 
or less so than perhaps you aspired to. 

It was nothing but wishful thinking - 
you won’t be read to the music of language, 
but against the hurly-burly of events. 


Medicine 

Again I've seen a genuine lemon. 

Ania brought it back for me from France. 

She thought: return, or else stay on? 

And what good reason holds her here - 
A face or two, some words, and this anxiety? 

The lemon was yellow, and looked bona fide. 

No need to display it in the window 
so it could find itself, like a pale tomato 
or, ripening and yellowing year by year, 
as we ourselves grow into ourselves. 

No, it was fully itself already 

when she bought it, not so much yellow 

as gold, and slightly gnarled. 

I accepted it gratefully. 

I’d like to put on the thick skin of the world. 

I’d like to be astringent but on the whole tasty - 
a child swallows me unwittingly, 
and I help its cold. 

Escape to happiness 

— as a conductor. However, the International 

rfrald Ahraham Conference in Prague (in May, not June) 1948 

ai ° APra “ am was not quite as Panuthik describes It; in pri- 

iNDRZEJ P ANUFNIK vate neither Yanistoysky nor Shaponn 

posing Myself “danced in unison" with Khrenmkov a 

»PP. Methuen. £17,50. Yarustovsky, whom I later got to Jmow Tan y 

413588807 intimately, was by no means a tame follower ot 

— the Party line. The next ISCM Festival was in 

Palermo, where Szymanowski’s Kr6l Roger 

•JJgo Wagner hQS been considered the out- ofaeriS. Instead, he 

wndingcasc of a composer forced for political » eJf trapped ioto making a quasi- 

tasons to live abroad; but his exile was short " ™ h dw eii ing on “the humanitarian 

jeomparteon with Panufnlk’s and ended with ^^^ t h e ^om?osers" represented at 
f ncionous return to his homeland, whereas P Back . Q poIfmd| he successfully 

^ufnik s has been permanent. He has trans- an invitation to a conference on “the 

hunself from a very Polish Pole into a direction of music” - which was just as 

»*plete (though rather unusual) English- fhgt bls orches tral Nocturne was 

2 But capacity for drastic change was in his condemnedas “unsuitable for the broad mass" 

Ws engineer father was “a specialist In ™ nQ{ ej£ “j oyfu i fife under social- 

^ro-technology, whose real passion was the c P |n was conscripted into the 

^traction of violins”. He himself was admit- • . 

M 10 Warsaw Conservatoire at the age of service of the cause. 

leventeeti, "ostensibly to study percussion, but a w arepw exhibition commemorating the centeo- 

J th Permission to sit in on classes of music ary of Chopin’s death, the largest 

W music history and the reading of tag the whole are a, was 

and was. allowed to join the student dements, maSiscripts and 

*stra, abandoning percussion lessons for J™ the composer’s life. • 

^ony, counterpoint and composition. F * 8 • - 


Indiscretions 

Where are we then? Among ironies 
that no one will grasp, short-lived 
and unemphatic; or trivialities 
that respond to metaphysics 
nonsensically; thusTuesday may fall on 
day two of May , in calendrical mnemonics. 

You can give an example, or take it on trust, 
cohabiting without benefit of clergy . 

And you are fond of certain words too, and 
(pardon the expression) syntaxes that pretend 

that somehow they are linked together. 

In these correspondences the whole man is contained, 
he sneaks in where he spots a little room. 

Ausweis 

At four in the morning 
the milkwoman was knocking, 
in plain clothes, threatening 
she wouldn’t leave anything for us, 
at most would remove the empties, 
if I didn't produce the receipt. 

It was somewhere in my jacket, 

but in any case I could tell 

what the outcome would be: 

she’d take away yesterday’s curds, 

she’d take away the eggs and the cheese as well, 

she’d take our flat away from us, 

she’d take away our child. 

If I don’t produce the receipt, 

if I fail to find the receipt, 

the milkwoman will cut our throats. 


then six more - all but one dedicated to her. work for tw 
They are strange works, based on three-note brought hn 

cells. In No 5. Sinfonia di Sfere, he “attempted ment dui 
to create a large-scale musical structure perme- absorbed 

ated by a sense of geometrical pattern and j UBed my 0 
Older. . . a framework of spheres”. Of No 7, f rom the aol 
Metasinfonia , he says that "in my imagination I roots of the 

was using a double helix as a ground plan, the further clui 

first half of the symphony moving spirally to- 
wards the centre, the second concentncally ^™ d B a 
and symmetrically working its way outward 
again" . In 1983 , between the Eighth and Ninth 1 fear the c 

Symphonies, Panufnik composed a large-scale perform it 

Notes from prison 


work for twelve strings, Arbor Cosmica, which 
brought him “great happiness and content- 
ment” during the many months he was 
“absorbed in its composition” : 

I used my own language based an cells, emerging 
from the notes C-D-E flat, which 1 imagined us the 
roots of the tree, out of which .1 caused to grow a 
further chain of cells . . . which constituted the 
musical trunk of the tree, holding in unity and 
nourishing each of the twelve movements which I 
conceived as twelve branches. 

1 fear the comrades in Warsaw will not hurry to 
perform it. 


1 , counterpoint and composition. * Hn wit h 

fci csme study with Welngarfoer in Vienna, Having asked what Mara had to do a 

“v« Paris and, rn March 1939, London, Chopin, Panufnik was told, “OMvery paat 

, provided “a sqrene epilogue” to his deal. The portrait shows us the epoch in wmen 

!^l cducation.'In less than six months he Chopin lived!” _ . , . 

% in a'Pqlabd invaded by Germany and : In this stifling atmosphere 

the back by Russia. Yet in bombed -impossible to compose setioudy. In« cady 1949 
^ ur ^8 Warsaw he managed to compose a . he wrote some film music. then . 


*.!*•: 6«w manuscripts hid andhe quicWy ba^mc hc^ 

W”' o£hiS to T r England tac yeata h,«er 

^'^lntcd dondoctor of the Kfaltdw and after a time ™ 

Orchestra 1 in 1920, then trans- Birmingham Symphony ° r t l Midland 


Sift ftye.tPollsh Peasant Songs at 'an married ^Jl963.Tnt» sune y . 


Henry Bail 

januszanderman 

Poland Under Black Light 

Translated by Nina Taylor and Andrew Short 

131pp. Readers International. £7.95 

(paperback, £3. 95). 

0930523 13X 

An abiding, if understated, theme of Janusz 
Anderman’s Poland Under Black Light is the 
difficulty of writing about the. unprecedented 
national trauma of martial law. The book’s 
formal qualities - its frequent changes of view- 
point, its elusive chronology, and its unwilling- 
ness to identify its own protagonists - embody 
this sense of unease. It is neither a novel nor a 
collection of short stories; what is said early on 
of the victimized Poles, that “their world has 
the short life of film clips, notes lost on scat- 
tered cards" , could equally apply to the work 
itself. 

The fragments of narrative or “tteeze- 
frames" present with economy and often bit- 
terness various vignettes of experience under 
martial law. Other sections are more uncer- 
tainly focused. Several seem intent on por- 
' fraying ^East European socialism as A world of 
■■ moral and spiritual 1 khabbiness whether or not 

. ■■ .1 , 11 .. r, n,l n M 


of war” against its own citizens. The work ac- 
quires a greater confidence once its mnin pro- 
tagonist is arrested and sent to the internment 
camp at Bialoleka. The imagery of iron bars, of 
barbed wire and of prison barracks assumes its 
painfully familiar place in the representation of 
political life in the Eastern bloc. The most 
telling passage of all comes when the protagon- 
ist looks down at his fellow-inmates exercising 
in the prison-yard. By characterizing each of 
them he gives in less than two pages a demora- 
lizing account Of the governmental betrayal 
and Russian interference that have disfigured 
the history of post-war Poland. 

There is very, little sunlight in Anderman’s 
book. One is struck by the almost total absence 
of a religious dimension. The Catholic influ- 
ence on Polish life is by no means uncompli- 
cated, but the degree of solace the Church has 
provided during the martial law years, could 
hardly be overstated. Anderman’s world 
seems nearly as atheist in its spirit as the au- 
thorities would wish it to be, and thus its com- 
fortlessness is not wholly authentic. Just as 
sobering and provocative is his “Postscript - 
1985”, where it is the parties in opposition that, 
.ip a typical piece of Polish self-laceration, are 
. subjected in hindsight to withering scrutiny. 
Given his own prison experience, Anderman 
has at least e priip'd' the right to. Such a {Jemythor 
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Reviewing the Survey of London is rather like 
circumnavigating the globe in a rowing-boat. 
Volume Forty-two alone - the fourth volume 
to be devoted to the Royal Borough of 
Kensington - runs to more than 500 pages of 
double-column text, with at least 3,000 foot- 
notes and well over 600 line drawings and 
photographs. Hie index — which is omnivorous 
- includes the names of something like 425 
individual architects or architectural firms and 
at least the same number of builders, artists 
and craftsmen. No comer of Southern Kens- 
ington is left unscoured. From the “Old Court 
Suburb” around the Palace to the bedsitters of 
Earl’s Court; from Cornwall Gardens to St 
Mary Abbot's Hospital; from Barkers and 
Derry and Toms to St Cutlihcrt’s, PhiJlieuch 
Gardens, and the Armenian Church of St Sar- 
kis - the topographical machine grinds on. 

Suppose one were to trike an iinnginury 
stroll, round nbout the year 1890. Who lives in 
all these houses - those bricky fortresses in 
Collingham Gardens and Harrington Gardens, 
for instance? The architectural style is mixed - 
Baltic eclectic: cchoesof Bruges, Ghent, Haar- 
lem, Ltlbeck, Danzig and Amsterdam - and so 
are the origins and occupations of the inhabi- 
tants. First of all, Collingham Gardens. At No 
1 - “the House of the Seven Gables” - lives 
Edwin Tate of the well-known sugar firm. At 
No 2, William H. Cheese borough, an Amer- 
ican Vaseline magnate. At No 5, the fourth 
Earl of Wilton: his saloon boasts a model organ 
fitted with patent hydraulic engines. No 7 is the 
residence of the architect himself, Harold 


Pc to: its interior is crammed with bric-4-brac 
and objets d'an which testify to his enthusiasm 
for the Northern Renaissance. At No 8 is Cap- 
tain G. E. A. Ross, FRCS, FGS, conducting 
experiments, no doubt, from his balconied 
“observatory". Frederick Flcischman lives at 
No 11; Leopold Hirsch at No 15. No 17 is 
occupied by F. G. Hilton Price, banker and 
collector. 

Now for Harrington Gardens. No 48 (now 
22) is the house of Edward Vaughan Morgan of 
the Morgan Crucible Co. No 18 (now 37) is the 
retreat of W. R. Cassels, a literary gentleman 
and sceptical theologian, with independent 
means deriving from the East India trade. Next 
door, at No 17 (now 35) is his friend A. D. 
Robertson, formerly of the Bombay civil ser- 
vice. At No 19 (now 39) resides the great W. S. 
Gilbert, grandly set up out of the profits of 
Patience. Next door at No 20 (now 41) is the 
Hon Henry John Coke, son of the first Earl of 
Leicester; and over at No 22 (now 45) is 
Churles McLaren, MP, later first Earl Aber- 
conway. 

What do all these people have in common? 
Friendship, possibly; quite a few are personally 
known to tho architects, George and Pc to. 
Romanticism, perhaps: style, after all, is the 
mini. Money, certainly: the price range per 
house, in currency of the 1880s, is £11,000- 
£16.500. Harrington Gardens and Collingham 
Gardens are a monument not only to late 
Victorian capitalism but to its three-dimen- 
sional expression: stylistic laissez-faire. 

Were one to continue further, and take a 
turn down Longridge Road, one would find its 
inhabitants - we are still in the 1880s - to be 
mostly of the professional sort: music teachers, 
private tutors, lecturers, clergymen, solicitors, 
barristers, civil servants, clerks, agents and 
army officers. Most of these households have 
only two or three servants apiece, as against 
perhaps half a dozen in Harrington Gardens. 
But here live Ellen Terry, actress; D. S. Mac- 
Coil, art critic; Mervyn Macartney, architect; 
and Marie Corelli, novelist. This street is clear- 
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ly not so dull as it looks. Behind those sombre 
i? fronts "of sad-coloured brick, with columned 
[y porticos and window-surrounds in gritty stuc- 
co’\ hearts beat quickly - or so Mr MacColl 
e assures us. Every morning Miss Terry sets out 
■r for rehearsals'. Her departure is itself a the- 
I- atrical performance. "She appeared upon the 
n steps like April morning", MacColl records, 

® lifting wide eloquent lips, hooded eyes and breath- 
less face to the light. She raised and kissed two little 
tots who were (o be known as Edith and Gordon 
a Craig. She greeted the next door neighbours, family 
s of a Rabbinical scholar, who had promptly become 
e slaves of her apparition, and stood ready on the 
pavement. Her cushions were brought out, placed 
and patted in the open carriage; herseir installed; the 
1 flir became lender and gay with wavings and blown 
J kisses; the wheels revolved , and greyness descended 
i once more on Longridge Road. 

1 But Ihe street's “climacteric day" must have 
been the occasion of Mr Gladstone’s visit to 
Marie Corelli. Poor Mrs Gladstone was left 
outside No 47 in her carriage “to enjoy the 
fresh air” for 

two solid hours and more, while her wonderful 
spouse and the younger leader of religious thought 
[Miss Corelli] conferred [inside] .... Surely a tab- 
let should mark the spot. 

But Volume Forty-two has so much more. 
Who thought up the roof garden on top of 
Derry and.Toms? (Ralph Handcock and Ber- 
nard George). Who designed the house in Vic- 
toria Road occupied until recently by Sir Hugh 
Casson? (W. K. Shirley, eleventh Earl Ferrers 
- “an Arts and Crafts architect of some in- 
terest"). What did it cost to stay at Bailey’s 
Hotel in 1891? (a dollar per day for single 
rooms, plus four dollars per week “for each 
member of the canine race”). When and where 
were Britain’s first domestic lifts? (the flats in 
Kensington Court, 1884). Where was it, exact- 
ly, that Ivy Compton-Burnett and Margaret 
Jourdain held court? (Braemar Mansions, 
Cornwall Gardens). And who was the model 
for Dickens’s Mr Pecksniff? (S. C. “Baronial” 
Hall, owner in the 1840s of a suitably styled 
villa called “The Rosary", now the site of 
Brechin Place). 

Southern Kensington is hardly short of 
memories. What ghosts must haunt the gar- 
dens of Edwardes Square: Leigh Hunt, G. K. 

. Chesterton, Lowes Dickinson, Clifford Bax, 
Sir Henry Newbolt. One plain house - No 12- 
deserves to carry no less than three blue 

F a ^L^° r ® e M «^°™ld, poet and novel- 
ist (1865-7); George, du Maurier, artist and 
novelist (1867-70); and Walter Pater, critic 
and human!* (1886-93). Not a few of these 
ghosts would make curious subjects for Land- 
op’s Imaginary Conversations. MonsignprT. J. . 
£?apel for Instance - Mgr Catesby in Disraeli’s 
effif '"j a ^ver-tongued confessor whose 
shoft-Uved Catholic University College, Kens- 
Ingtqfi, yent down .iq 1878 amid, threats of 
^ n i? l0Ur8 ^ f ^mo^xual 
Web ^ pro ^ rt y peculator and 
. Cheesemonger - telegraphic address, “Gpr- 

. - gonzpla London 1 * .-- who exhibited the largest 

• *P| yt Spiridpne G&mbarella, ! jin amateur • 

asfroporttcr ftom ^^, who livid at.^ld 22 : : 
■ -i , CP”Jviou^iyVi Susso^) ^ ' ' 


There are architectural ghosts too. Baron 
Grant's long-vanished Kensington House 
(James Knowles Jr, 1873-6), for example: 
£300,000 worth of overblown Second Empire 
confectionery - Augustus Hare called it a “pre- 
tentious and frightful mansion" - built for a 
shady financier named (before he was enno- 
bled by Victor Emmanuel I) Albert Gollhelm- 
er. When it was demolished in 1882, according 
to W. J. Loftie, “all good inhabitants of Kens- 
ington rejoiced”. Parts of the marble staircase 
went to Madame Tussaud’s; the iron railings to 
Sandown Park. Another substantial archi- 
tectural ghost must surely be Batty's Hippo- 
drome (1851), an ephemeral timber auditor- 
ium on the site of De Vere Gardens, designed 
by George Ledwall Taylor (an architect other- 
wise remembered solely for inventing the 
name Trafalgar Square): it specialized in races 
between female charioteers imported specially 
from Paris. 

Other architectural sites are fast becoming 
ghosts, most famously that great Art Deco trio: 
Barkers, Derry and Toms, and Pontings. 
Several celebrated churches and chapels are 
(just) still there: the Kensington Chapel, Alien 
Street (Congregationalist Classic); St Jude's, 
Courtfield Gardens (“Transitional Evangelical 
Church of England”); and St Cuthbert's, Phil- 
beach Gardens, where “popish” ceremonies 
provoked a riot in 1898 (the Protestant agitator 
John Kensit was dragged from the church 
crying “Murder", "Latimer", "Ridley", "Hal- 
lelujah my wife” and “Hallelujah my hat"). 

Alas, nobody can really stroll with the Sur- 
vey of London', that would necessitates motor- 
ized lectern. But, having done one’s home- 
work beforehand, one will know where to 
look. T. G. Jackson’s writhing sea-monsters, 
poised to leap into Kensington Gardens faun 
the top of the bay-window of No 2, Kensington 
Court (1883-4) - “the idea being taken from 
the spire of the Exchange at Copenhagen", w 
Bainbridge Reynolds’s sinuous metalwork 
(1897) at St Cuthbert’s Philbeach Gardens, a 
bravura performance in what Sir John Betje- 
man christened the “nouveau- Vi king * 

Or Mavis and Davis’s Armenian Church of S 
Sarkis, Ivema Court (1922-3), a replica of W 
bell-tower of the Church of St Nshan in it* 
monastery of St Haghpat, Armenia. 
ies arid rediscoveries, they are all there - ft®* 
the Italianate balconies of Hereford 
(John Blore, 1845-51) to the jazz-modern ele- 
vators (Walter Gilbert, 1933) of Kensingtons 
fading superstore, Derry and Toms. , • 

Hie Sur\’ey of London is hardly designca 1 
continuous reading. In fact “survey” i* “j. . 
gentle a description. This is a topograph* 
encyclopaedia, publicly funded - . 

now,, rather than locally - co ^°P e , S 
researched and written, comprehensively^^ 
trated aqd meticulously indexed. It 
, messuage unmeasured, no cobble . 
turned. What else is there to say? In | . 

run , a good deal. From these volumes flrt • . -/ 
nans wilL draw out theories of style sjo P ‘ 
demographers will plot their graphs of “ . j. 
and distribution; biographers will P* 

.dent aqd; anecdote; edonomists will ^ 
ize leases* tenancies arid rates. MthisWi _T' 
tithe, Gradually, piece by piooe, votuW> 


Vl(^UUCUJJ , pivww I// r • J, ■ history 

voliuhe, the mosaic of metropolit^^/ i 
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M 7 ter marks a new departure in Pene- B 
ITuvely’s fiction. She has taken n pair of o; 
Lnto conventional chronologicnl narra- h 
b wpresent the fife nnd times of her princip- si 

idarecter, Claudia Hampton, in an impress- h 
j«ilc sequence of scenes linked by commen- p 

wand reflection on the processes of history . 
ftnethod allows the cool analytic tone and tl 
ij jeue of the past which characterize Mrs n 
lily’s earlier work to be brought overtly to V 
fc fore, and the modish disjunction and dis- n 
onemgare lent plausibility by making Claudia e 
iketorian, who, as she lies dying in a hospital v 
iron, contemplates her life within the context s 
if to age. But this, she reflects, will not be t 
[mt history: “There is no chronology inside c 
ej bead. I am composed of a myriad Claudias c 

...everything happens at once”; yet, “the* c 
jpa fc of my own past come from the received £ 
‘ frf. I 

From this subtle, if at times confusing pre- £ 
nation, characters and events central to the ■ 
say gradually emerge. Three relationships l 
sued out: those of Claudia with her brother ] 
Gordon, a successful academic economist, i 
rib whom she has been locked in intimate • 
since childhood; with her lover Jasper, a 
(norous, half-Russian high-flyer; and with 
6 dowdy, disappointing daughter Lisa, 
fadon, first seen squabbling with his sister 
cm ammonites on Charmouth beach in 1920, 

■tobe throughout Claudia’s life “my sense of 
tetity, my mirror, my critic, judge and ally”. 

Wi share a powerful maverick intelligence 
*Wi links them in a shameless alliance 
Sria Gordon’s pretty, Surrey-bred, “pro- 
tedly stupid" wife Sylvia. 

Her intelligence, too, overlays Claudia’s 
i* u mother; observing Lisa become ordin- 
al, she becomes bored with her and senses her 
Approval but consoles herself by noting that 
'Intelligence is always a disadvantage .... It 
•a in immense relief to Observe that Lisa's 
'unerely average.” Lisa, too, is allowed her 
throughout the novel, but the reflections 
^ on Claudia’s lack of understanding, 
rohtr lhan qn her selfishness and intellectual 
®N*ry. We are left wondering whether 
“Klysees these aspects of her chnracter; for 
fliht multiple viewpoints in the novel, surpri- 
*#1 liule criticism of Claudia the protngonist 
'Stored through by Claudia the controller, 
public events, too, against which 
claims to assess the significance of her 
fewer than might be expected from the 
fjjjsive historical musing; nothing from the 
snd 30s, the period of Claudia's youth; 
JJ™|ctory inferences to Suez, Vietnam and 
Bomb during' the post-war era. There may 
■ 0 deliberation here that reflects 
gala's public reputation as a writer of popu- 
“ romantic history, the “Elinor Glyn of his- 

' ^'biography”, as an unkind reviewer 
her. An exception is the central third of 
vWW. a vivid re-creation of Cairo and the 
oi'iS? 5? er t campaign in the early months 
Th|s period. Claudia sees, in retro- 
the tore of. her life, a time during 
press cortespondent,^ ^she visits the . 
’ ^ Wi where she meets arid falls in love 


of burnt-nut tanks strewing the desert “like a 
herd of grazing cattle" has & poetic force lack- 
ing in Lively's more mundane junkyard analo- 
gy for an identical scene. 

A mundane reconstructionist, crassly re- 
nssembling the cunningly patterned fragments 
of Moon Tiger into a chronological sequence, 
might conclude that Claudia Hampton's life is 
not all that remarkable; that in fact it verges on 
the sentimental in its central emphasis, the 
enduring effects of a tragic wartime romance - 
for the novel ends with excerpts from Tom's 
campaign diary and Claudia's peaceful death. 
But even if the material of the novel is thus 
open to criticism , Penelope Lively’s ingenious, 
historically informed handling of it is a con- 
siderable achievement and Claudia Hampton 
herself a formidably reflective and articulate 
protagonist. 

It is perhaps no more than a passing curiosity 
that another established woman novelist, Mau- 
reen Duffy, should also look to the Second 
World War for the subject-matter of her new 
novel. Change. There is certainly no sense in 
either novel of challenge to the received male 
vision of war: the female eyed turned, neces- 
sarily at second hand, on the battlefield, be- 
trays neither outrage, nor patronage, nor a 
different basis of selectivity. It is a case of the 
dog that barked in the night. But why not? The 
close observation and compassion that char- 
acterize many of the classic war memoirs by 
participants are common to both sexes. Male 
addiction to violence and glory seems to be 
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The lust for description that fires Sandmouth 
People is huge. Here is a very busy mosaic, a 
vivid and extended tessellation of life in a 
southern English seaside resort named Sand- 
mouth. It is some time in the 1950s. Everything 
is taking place on one day, April 23, that is St 
George’s Day. Evidently in question, then, are 
England and the nature of Englishness in the 
immediate post-war period. 

The novel’s cast is as vast as its pretensions, 
and keeps growing. More and more fresh char- 
acters keep arriving on the page until the very 
end - not inappropriately, for arrivisme, social 
and geographical, is a chief characteristic of 
these towns on the pleasant but also challeng- 
ing edges of England: places of resort and last 
resort, of destination and destiny, the ends you 
arrive at or are driven to for multitudes of the 
reasons novelists have always been interested 
in. No place, time, or crowd of inhabitants 
could possess more enticing ordinariness than 
those in Ronald Frame’s novel. Bank clerks, 
actors (a group of whom is in town to put on a 
Rattigan play), schoolboys, a prep-school head 
and his pushy wife, a vicar, sundry parishion- 


speedily quenched in the conditions of twen- erS) a lady novelist, hairdressere, golfers, shop 
tieth-century mechanized warfare and certain- assistants, shopkeepers, retirees, get-rich- 
ly hasn't produced enduring literature; nor can quick johnnies, social climbers, snobs: all these 
k. ...nnnwii that thnsp. civilian Amazons, mill oVim it here in a kind of over-rioe readiness. 


it be supposed that those civilian Amazons, 
distributing white feathers during the Great 
War, would have reacted differently had they 
found themselves in the trenches. 

In Change the controlling historical intelli- 
gence is that of Captain, later Brigadier, Harry 
Pearmaln, excerpts from whose "unpublished 


mill about here in a kind of over-ripe readiness. 

A careful sense of period is fostered as 1950s 
things and personnel are cannily accumulated. 
One particular town custom gloriously sums up 
the feel of the 50s in all their grisliness: the Miss 
Modem Personality Competition, in which 
young women are tested for their ability in 


rcuiuiaui, — — r — /uung ■ — . - . 

memoirs’’ provide cool strategic and political ironing men’s shirts, making cucumber sana- 

mill tnopther thfi inrselv dissoci- <v ;^h»e rkinir ffTHClOUSlv from 8 sitting pOSl- 


analysis and pull together the largely dissoci- 
ated vignettes which compose Ms Duffy’s 
panoramic novel. Here, the fragmentation 
serves a more traditional end; that of compos- 
ing a general picture of the war and its effects 
on the people of Britain from the experiences 


wiches, rising graciously from a sitting posi- 
tion, and getting lumps out of gravy. 

But there’s more to Sandmouth than mere 
bric-it-brac and daily rounds. Sandmouth is 
also the place where, as in the Dover Auden 
celebrated , they understand the secrets of peo- 


on tne people ul oiiwui . kiguibi™,.*.-;- , . . ■ 

of a representative sample of those engaged m p i e ’ s hearts, the real need, the underlying mo- 
>r,| .kaumlnmi fnn il straightforward: the *;.»> true storv. Sandmouth People is dedi- 


young.tank commander; 

. ■ W ^djdyjiic ieaybs together in Cairo 
is killed soon afterwards, 
tejrgnef-striqkehj Structurally* this 
js distinct from' the rest of the 
^/fr^entsarenot chrobologicajly antici- 
acquire a momentum 
jg : T^ e - acknowledges 

ms memoirs of the desert cam- 


M descriptions of the cify • 

jSS?' ftsif .niaf tire? desert war have cOl- 

fbrmid- ’ 


it. The chronology, too, is straightforward: the 
novel’s five sections carry the reader through 
recognizable blocks of time - the first year of 
the war, 1941, the Normandy invasion and so 
on - while within each section particular 
aspects of the fighting are revealed through the 
selected characters. 

All this works well because of the skilled 
hand with which Duffy sketches in the lives and 
aspirations of her varied cost of characters ana 
the realistic detail with which each section is 
heaped - for example, the foul-mouthed chat 
over the intercom of the crew of a Halifax 
bomber on a night raid over Mannheim; or the 
culinary delicacies (hearts and stewed eels with 
parsley sauce) of a London family. The Lon- 
doners benefit, in addition, from the added 
warmth and understanding that Duffy brings to 
the strains, dangers and social breakdowns that 
beset the average British family. Thesczn& of 
battle range widely from Norway, the fell of 
France, the St Nazaire raid, to the Western 
Desert, Singapore and an Arctic convoy. 
Change by the end comes to the protagonists - 
whether to Alan, poet and bomber pilot, or 
Karol the Polish naval officer, or Tflde the 
German-Jewish refugee, or to & black Gl, 1 free 
for the first time in damp East Anglia from the 
colour bar, or to the Land Girl Hilary d^f^er- 
irta her true sexual orientation - through indi- 
vidual maturing in battle, family changes or, 

• often enough, death by enemy action. 

Despite its unashamedly formulaic staic- 
ture, 41th more than an occasional whiff of 
This Happy Breed, Change succeeds in captur- 
ing the close-knit character of English wartime 
life. Duffy notes, among Other things^ the 
bloodthirstiness of civilians under ,^^ bar ^ 
ment during the Blitz compared with the re- 
laxed, half-joking respect that the Eighth 
Army accorded Rommel. In a sense London- 
ers In 1940 and 41 weri front-line troops with- 
, oU t weapons; there was a lot of anger and 
excitement, as well as fear, about. Manned by 


tive, the true story. Sandmouth People is dedi- 
cated to uncovering a set of undercover stories. 
The novel brusquely opens the closet on the 
local novelist, an actress, an actor, a bank 
clerk, exposing their covert lives as practising 
homosexuals. And the respectable covers so 
diligently blown are not just sexual ones; the 
novel’s assumption is that there is nobody who 
hasn’t something dubious to conceal. But 
under the clothes is the sexual key to every- 
one’s private mythologies, the dirty root (to 
use the Auden phrase) of all pretensions and 
behaviour. “Everyone thinks about it. And if 
they don’t it’s submerged. Repressed. That 


doesn’t mean they're not thinking about it too. 
‘Goodness’ is just frustrated sex.” Thus Moni- 
ca, a rough-trading lesbian who turns up at her 
old friend the lady novelist’s rustic cot to reiter- 
ate what a number of other characters also 
declare; and the notion forms the basis of most 
of this novel’s sordid home-truths. It’s a reduc- 
tive and cynical bit of pseudo-wisdom, too 
often declining into mere bitchiness. 

Frame’s keenness to expose, to engage in a 
moral archaeology that runs parallel to the 
archaeological dig also going on in the town, 
inevitably sponsors certain sorts of character 
and action: Sandmouth People comes packed 
with spies, scrutineers, weigh ers-up, social 
arbitrators and registrars, and blackmailers. 

Of course there is a detective in town - possibly 
more than one. For Sandmouth has its own 
archetypal detective figure, a kind of seer, in 
the girl Tilly, the strangely silent and mentally 
disabled by-blow of the wealthy de Castellet 
family. Tilly is omnipresent, the onlooker and 
overhearer at every crime and misdemeanour, 
each irregular contact and doubtful utterance. 

Tilly is also Tiresias, repository of all goings- 
on in this Eliotesque sexual wasteland; and, 
also, a holy idiot out of Faulkner or Steinbeck. 

In other words, Tilly is highly literary - which is 
the constant condition of the novel as a whole, 
now Eliotic, now seedily Graham Greeneish, 
now Proustianly camp, now openly recalling 
Middleman} i. Frame’s concentration on the 
events of just one day nudges ambitiously at 
Joyce’s Ulysses. An epigraph from Under Milk 
Wood tugs at a comparison between Sand- 
mouth and Llareggub. The anthology of Sand- 
mouth types has a lot of Spoon River about it. 
And so on. Most overtly, though, Frame en- 
gineers a re-run of the classic detective story. 

At the beginning and end of the novel a 
telephonist reads a detective story: the inter- 
textual frame of all Frame’s narrated events. 
Other characters read Agatha Christie or 
Margery Allingham. The local novelist is even , 
Sayers-like, named Miss Vane. Clearly, what is 
held out to us in this rather too earnestly meta- 
textual affair is the prospect of some significant 
comment on, or going beyond, the norms and 
suppositions of the sort of fiction that detective 
stories both consist of and represent. 

The outcome of the teasing speculation is 
disappointing. Tilly, that most observed of all 
observers, becomes the eventual victim in what 
remains an unsolved murder case. This even- 
i tuality is not as routinely modernist as the de- 
k tective becoming the murderer. But as a 
g would-be novelty it packs scarcely any punch; 
o and the lameness here is only part of an overall 

e slightness in moral impact and formal means, 
o For all its mass of occasional delights, for all its 

it mass, Sandmouth People disappoints. Too 
r- content with mere coincidence, too uncritical 
o of gothic sexuality, dumping dark sexual 
d motivations on every doorstep; it remains a 
if lumbering pantechnicon of a fiction casting ab- 
at out for some sustaining raison d'etre. 


The unreality device 


the Somme and Pass- withoi 

t$s 


■ or more usually expresses its Inability to ex- 

Ntfrollfl T nwenn plain, passages in the heroine's (and novel’s) 

Nlgena L.awsun development is studiedly je m’en foutlste\ but 

JONATHAN COE there is a nervousn ess in these self-consciously 

The Accidental Woman facetious interpolations. Sentences such as 

I5lpp Duckworth. £9.95. "This advice stung Ronny to what we in the 

0715621572 trade call the quick” or “Here you are to tm- 

— * — agine a short scene of family jubilation, I'm 

buggered if I can describe one” provide exam- 
anic self-consciousness, a stylish weariness pies of the anxious jocularity that pervades the 

ith traditional narrative technique and an book. This can descend to the simply camp — 
itborial voice that is both knowing and irres- “Do you mind if we revert to the past tense?” 

jnsible: these are all devices one might expect asks Coe, “1 find the others so exhausting” - or 

i find in a first novel by a clever Cambridge the pretentious: a footnote towards the end of 
■aduate born in 1961 , but Jonathan Coe’s the book confesses “I was conscious In this last 
aok suffers from a surfeit of them, passage that I could never achieve exactly my 

The book concerns itself, in a desultory intended effect: Readers may therefore prefer 
ishion with Maria, the “accidental woman” to miss it put altogether, and to listen instead to 

f the title, whose life takes its unstructured, the end of the first movement of.Prokoviev’s F 

ndetermined shape from the monstrous hap- minor violin sonata 

azardness of chance happenings and random But Inside this experimental fiction is a 
vents. No English graduate could claim to be straightforward narrative struggling to get out, 
reaking new ground here; but even so, the and underneath all the fey would-be intellect- 
lea is expressed Unhappily in the novel. Coe’s uallzing lie signs of genuine literary talent: in 

ray of depicting Maria's lack of engagement the shadowy (fagitively autobiographical?) 
rith her own existence is to create a person character of Maria's brother; in Coe’s comic 
rithout any Inner reality: the Maria-figure re-, sense, which hovers between satire and sur- 
nains a device rather than a character. ’ iealisiii; and Ixk hls'eUr fot dialogue; He ‘should, 1 

!) The tope of the nairatingyoice as It explains, place his bust in those*. v - „ . . f 

I i rnonoj' : 1 .* i A.'±v-* v VA v'4* :>v* Vt 1 1 


Ironic self-consciousness, a stylish weariness 
with traditional narrative technique and an 
authorial voice that is both knowing and irres- 
ponsible; these are all devices one might expect 
to find in a first novel by a clever Cambridge 
graduate born in 1961, but Jonathan Coe’s 
book suffers from a surfeit of them. 

The book concerns itself, in a desultory 
fashion, with Maria, the “accidental woman" 
of the title, whose life takes its unstructured, 
.undetermined shape from the monstrous hap- 
hazardness of chance happenings and random 
events. No English graduate could claim to be 
breaking new ground here; but even so, the 
idea is expressed Unhappily in the novel. Coe’s 
way of depicting Marla's lack of engagement 
with her own existence is to create a person 
without any Inner reality: the Maria-figure re- , 
mains a device rather than a character. 
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Behind the lines 


Lorna Sage 


The Polities of Exile was the title of the 
crammed and curious two-day conference 
(April 25 to 26) organized by the Third World 
Foundation and South magazine (both Lon- 
don-based) at the Institute for Contemporary 
Arts. The real politicians had stayed away, 
offering a wide variety of excuses: they didn’t 
feel like entering this kind of forum, it was too 
potentially compromising, they’d have to have 
the authority of a central committee .... In- 
stead, it was the writers and intellectuals who 
jostled for space in the programme to talk ab- 
out the Latin American. African, Middle- 
Eastern, and South Asian experiences. So the 
politics were filtered through very self-con- 
scious lenses. The Paraguayan novelist Augus- 
to Roa Bastos had set the tone in the January 
number of Third World Quarterly , describing 
the delusions of “freedom” exiles are prone to: 

the belief that culture as sucli has been exiled with 
them . . . creates a kind or faith, a sort of Man- 
Ichaean oppositional masonic order that exchanges 
secret winks af complicity and recognition whi Ic pub- 
licly intoning its sad arias or triumphal anthems at 
intentBlional meetings and seminars. 

In view of which, it was perhaps to be expected 
that he wouldn't turn up. The Somali novelist 
Nuruddin Farah, however, was very much pre- 
sent, and approached the same point from the 
other side, speaking in defiant praise of exile’s 
alienation: 

We Somalis arc a loving lot, a physical people, talk a 
great deal. I loulhc coming into dose proximity with 
more than one person at a time. And anyway, you 
couldn't plot the overthrow of a tyrannical rdgime 
from your mother’s home .... 

As someone else pointed out. exiles must al- 
ways be distinguished from refugees, they 
don't have the collective innocence of victims. 
There was not a Tamil or an Eritrean to be 
seen; almost everyone was a member of an 
ex-governing or a would-be governing class, i 
(Farah again: “I am here because they are in 
power there. If I was there, they would be 
here".) Educated and articulate exiles, said the 
banished South African poet Dennis Brutus 
. (famed as the inspirer of the sporting boycott) , 
form a new wandering tribe - the Bintu. 
They've been to conferences on the nature of 
exile just about everywhere, even Oklahoma . 

Jokes are one good way of plotting a confer- 
ence's course, and so is the distribution of terri- 
tory and time. At the African session women’s 
exile became an issue, and Buchi Emecheta 
observed that Lauretta Ngcobo and herself had 
been allowed only five min utes each, while the 
men on the panel look their time , and drew the 
moral that “until Africa is given back to women 
there will be no peace’*. And at the Middle- 
Eastern session the Turkish-Jewish writer 
Moris Farhi was ousted from the chair (on the 
grounds that he must be secrelly a colonizing 
Zionist) to be replaoed by calm Shirley Lim 
from Malaysia (via New York) who thus per- 
formed the timeless female part of peace mak- 
er. The Iranian writer Esmaii Fasslh who still 
lives and works in Tehran (“I don’t want to get 
into any argument with the government when I 
get back”) tried to say nearly nothing, in rid- 
dles, and was denounced from the floor for his 
pains, bis very; silence denied him. On the 
olherhaod the Yemeni poet Abdullah Al-Un- 

hari, notoriously self-effacing and shy, gave a 
; speech of- quite breathtaking bitterness and 
hilarity on the topic bf the degeneration of the 
Arab culture Into, nationalism. He then 
vanished into the audience, leaving behind hint 
a- sulphurous joke about the real motives of 
those who send young men off to the ware. A 
youth is conscripted on his wedding day and 
shipped to the front; some while later he re- 
turns wounded, a hero on a stretcher, and his 
three sous meet him at the port. ' 

Rasul Bakhsh Pnlijo from Pakistan also 
made jokes against holy warriors (“A Con- 
stitution? You mean to say there is some piece i 
of paper that is sdperidr to the will of God?") i 
and championed scepticism arid’ tolerance: 1 

“the people of Europe won the right not to i 
speak on behalf of the Heavens". < 

Rather less grandly the editor Of South, < 
Anglo-Argenfinian Andrew Grahrim-Yooll, 
suggested that London was an a ppropria te set- i 

ting for this kind of thing' lied use of ha6ii$ of ' ' c 
religious indifference- “The English afen'f tbb n 


concerned about what individuals are so long 
as they can ignore them. ’’ This rather grey and 
friendly vision of the city outside the confer- 
ence hall contrasted oddly with the lurid 
epithets applied to the imperialist Britain of 
the past. Even the language came close to 
being forgiven. Shirley Lim laughed at her 
schoolgirl self - learning Tennyson from Irish 
nuns, expecting the sun never to set on the 
English language - but at the same time con- 
fessed to dreaming of English as a “species 
language, a medium for trans-national, species 
communication”. This utopian prospect 
melted away with the participants to all the 
corners of the world, and of Britain. Proceed- 
ings, though, will be published in the 1988 
edition of Third World Affairs, which will be 
available from Third World Foundation, 13th 
Floor, New Zealand House. 80 Hay market, 
London SW1Y 4TS. 

★ * ★ 

On this last day (Friday, May 15) of the fort- 
night’s mammoth Poetry Live promotion, tile 
survivors of the gallant 250 or so poets who 
started out will be still on the circuit. This 
evening will find Edwin Morgan in Oxford (for 
example), Douglas Dunn in Manchester, Ivan 
Lillie in Bury St Edmunds and Adrian Henri In 
Milton Keynes. One reason why the idea (ema- 



expressed distaste and doubt, only to be caught 
up (as a source of “controversy”) in the public- 
ity machine; and he has not helped his case by 
the tone he has adopted in a widely circulated 
“open letter” addressed to Michael Schmidt 
apropos of the celebratory number of PN 
Review. 

The tail is wagging the dog now. To establish the 
commercial credibility of a poetry list . . . you have 
to indulge In some antics or some smart packaging 
. . \ . Well, why not .... Everybody has to be some- 
thing as well as a poetry-reader that we could appeal 
to. You and I, alas, arc white, male and middle-class, 
and worse still we believe that poetry is an art ... . 

It is difficult to sympathize with this line, but 
none the less Jay has a point, though he has not 
located it. What unites him with another scorn- 
ful commentator, Michael Horovitz, is the con- 
viction that poetry needs to be needed, not 
merely sold. Even though Tuesday’s Albert 
Hall event turns out to have been fairly re- 
spectably attended this will not convince the 
sceptics that it has much in common with the 
euphoric happenings of 1965. 

The Book Trust and the Poetry Society are 
doing their best to consolidate the market im- 
pact, with a pamphlet on British and Irish Poet- 
ry edited by John Medlin, which announces 
hopefully that ‘‘there is no sign of interest 
slackening, which means that a large read- 
ership for poetry has been established”, and 
includes a list of 200 poets, plus advice from the 
Poetry Society's Pamela Clunies-Ross on how 
to treat your poet: “Poets have often travelled 
long distances for a reading and organizers 
should always find out in advance, directly 
from the poet, whether he or she would like a 
meal ... and what he/she likes to drink.” 
Further events associated with Poetry Live are 
readings by the Romanians Marin Sorescu and 
Nina Cassian (May 15) and John Ashbeiy 
(May 16) at the Second Royal Berkshire Poet- 
ry Festival, South Hill Park Arts Centre, 
Bracknell. Entirely separate, though orga- 
nized by the Poetry Society, is the mass (music- 
al) reading, Poets and Writers Against Apart- 
heid at the Riverside Studios, Hammersmith, 
London W6, on Sunday May 24. (Tickets £4 
from Riverside Box Office, 01-748 3354.) 

* + * 


Fiona Pitt-Kelhley at Waterloo Station during Poetry 


nating from Desmond Clarke, now a kind of 
tenth Muse who covers marketing) has been an 
undoubted success In terms of media coverage 
and free advertising, as well as a flurry of sales, 
is that It clearly strikes people as incongruous 
and unnatural enough to be newsworthy in 
itself. The notion of a poetry hype, a hard sell, 
the spectacle of gangs of poets addressing 
evening rush-hour commuters at Waterloo, is 
strangely suggestive. A loss-making national 
asset being turned round, perhaps? A confi- 
dence-trick nicely counterpointed with elec- 
tion promises? Certainly, an occasion for 
celebrating or bemoaning the way commercial 
mores Infiltrate everything. The Waterloo en- 
gagements rapidly generated their own tabloid 
sex-and-violerice stories. The police rang up 
the Poetry Society to ask them to stop Fiona 
' Fitt-Keihley using bad language , and everyone 
was warned not to be “political or inflamma- 
tory . Benjamin Zephaniah, indeed (already 
famous for having the gall to be considered and . 
turned down for an arts fellowship at Cam- 
bridge), was advised not to appear at all be- 
cause of racist threats froth the National Front 1 
Lining up under the “LOST, PROPERTY"' 
sign required grit Also faith. It isn’t easy to 
believe (says Blake Morrison) that “poetvare 
Suddenly sexy. You pose in front of trains and 
thrnk of your publisher." By the end, Andrew- 
Motion and Anthony Thwaite. felt; at hbihe 
enough to add in an unscheduled reading from 
Urkm. But it was Hugo Williams who sup- 1 
phed the most persuasive refrain for (he occa- 
sion: the phrase that secretly pin: tctuatedcV- 
erytbmg was, he said; “MIND . THE GAP”. - ; 

There are lots of gaps: the gap between seiu * 

, ing books and poetry, the gap between aprorti-' 
otipnahd b Wst(vCfhe.'g^ bitWeeh WjfcirW-') 
nnce rind the pagb'J Piter Jay'oSf Ari’WrP&ffefe^ 


As the Arts Minister Richard Luce was 
welcoming another Constable (“Waterloo 
Bridge”) acquired by the Tate and saved for 
the nation, Manchester City Art Galleries 
were relaunching a modest scheme called 
Rulherston Picture Loans, designed to get hun- 
dreds of works out of thegallery stores and into 
people's front rooms. The idea is a “Library" 
service (half-price - £8 a year - to Manchester 
ratepayers) and the hundreds of works in ques- 
tion (for instance, large edition prints by 
Matisse, Sutherland or Vanessa Bell, a col- 
lage by John Hoyland, a Samuel Prout, a great 
many nineteenth and twentieth-century water- 
roloure) form part of the collection of Charles 
Rutherston of Bradford, another part of which 
is the foundation of .(heir twentieth-century 
collection (thirteen Sickerts, eight Augustus 
Johns works by Paul Nash and Gwen John). 
There is, indeed, a cross-connection with the 
Tate, since bluff-sounding Charles Rutherston 
changed his name from Rothenstein, and was 
the brother of Sir John Rothenstein, former 
: Director of the Tate. 

Otherwise, though, the set-up couldn’t be 
more different. The Assistant Keeper Tim Wil- 
cox points out that the Manchester idea (im- 
ported from Sheffield by the new Director 
Julian Spalding) is to dispel a certain odour of 
sanctity that hangs around works of art- 
They’re thought to be like medieval reli- 
quaries containing the bones of saints - some- 
thing emanates from them.’? Accessibility may 
^n,the y hope;;have 6 knock-on effect; sineb 
.borrowers will be able to take home networks 
4 pprchasing ,fund) by focal artists 
' 0 ! i ^ tweH themselves. Still, ; 

- the schemb - accentuated \?y Its 


Change in the Soviet 
Union 

Sir. - Archie Brown’s reading of events in * 
Soviet Union us “political change” 
is never demonstrated or elucidated *h 
“change”, and in what respect?). nordoiS 
enthusiasm for it carry conviction. Itisfe 
to join issue when no hard facts arc adduced 
(unless of course the authority of JW B 
which happens to be peddling the phrase W 
tical change", should make further enquiry!!, 
dundant). It becomes clear, however, when he 
writes of the “measure of political pluralism 
albeit still limited’’, in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, that he is talking through his hat. [(the 
recent sentencing of the Jazz Section merabm 
in Prague (not in any way a political cell) to 
many months in prison with the compliments 
of the judge, instead of twenty-five years with 
contumely, or the introduction by the Polish 
press of the term “opposition" into its uninter- 
rupted campaign against the dissidents, oace 
referred to exclusively as “enemies of the peo- 
ple” (a label evidently deemed too Ibsenesque) 
- if these “changes" signal political pluralism, 
however limited, then of course Brown could 
be right. But it would make for vicious illation, 
proving Brown's “detached perspective" a 
cloak for myopia. 

As for Soviet affairs, he puts no trust in the 
political acumen of Russian dmigrfc: their 
scepticism stems from jealousy at having for- 
feited their role in events. Personally, I prefer 
their reasoned jealousy to Brown’s unreason- 
ing partisanshi p. But does he suppose that they 
ever had a role in the political life of the Soviet 
Union (apart, perhaps, from a supernumerary 
one, as inmates of labour camps), or that the 
present goings-on are informed to any degree 
with the ideas of the dissidents who remain b 
place? And what about the opinions of the 
latest emigrants, those leaving in April 1987, 
who are fully versed in the events of the day? 
Do they deserve short shrift as well? Many of 
them, by no means all embittered long-time 
refuseniks, profess to have learned of g/oirwtf' 
only after their arrival in the West. “Detached 
perspective”, if genuine, can be a valuable 
asset In arriving at a general picture; but 1 
wonder to what extent it is offset, in an outrid- 
er, by the disadvantage of astigmatic selectivity 

It is undeniable that things are happening in 
the Soviet Union. A Mr Rybakov may gel bis 
book on the Stalin era published at long last, if 
only in instalments - not that we are likely to 
learn from it, say, what went on in the base- 
ment of the present Tunisian Embassy in Mos- 
cow, formerly the house of one Lavrenty Be- 
ria. A young Mr Grebenshchikov may get his 
records issued by Melodiya, if unremuoer- 
ativeiy - not that the Soviet rock fans are in lot 
heavy metal; in fact, it is uncertain if even bis 
religious lyrics, which have prevented his soap, 
being heard other than as samizdat tapes, w® 
be available. And, yes, a famous writer, win- 
ner of the Nobel Prize and safely 
nearly three decades, may see the light of day. 
if only in a limited edition. But such thing-, 
though they may dpater les sovidtiqttes, are not 
without precedent behind the Iron Curtain. 
Any Western analyst of the Soviet Union cm 
tell you that Gorbachev is taking a leaf out .° 
the book of Edward Gierek. to cite only l». 
most recent example of a commissi 
sought by similar means, carried still ' 
the 1970s, both to enlist the co-operatton «• 
and to neutralize the opposition, as well ^ 
land; Western credits. Gorbachev is uatlg . 
same method, with an eye to the polity of c _ 
Honecker and the economy of 
The changes effected within such a — 
have nothing to do with the liberalization ‘ > 


:: • 

■f : : 


system; but everything with the preserves* j 

The vyinds of perestroika are not : 
Systemic change in either political of ^ecoj 1 - . 
terms. Their purpose seems twofold. 
one hand, they qre meant to blow good - . 
nejy. Kremlin faction. Hence, as 
recti y implies, they originate in the app?,_. 
^hathe fails to understand is that they .. 
the jcaiise of the division within the esto "JJ’.;-; 
mentj but an outcome of it. Division ! 
every time power is transferred with® . 1 

litanan, system.; A “reform" campaign* 
instituted as a weapon in 
new; brooms to sweep cleflff a*matter . ^ 
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^ That is why Pravda, for example, can 
r'eritidze small fry (and selected bigger 
among ihe apparatchiks, while such topics 
» the Soviet space programme or environmen- 
S pollution remain out of bounds. On the 
other band, the changes are part of a dramatic 
^operation of the Soviet economy, aimed 
ji reaching Western levels of technology. 
Manist ideology has long been dead as a door- 
nail in the Soviet Union, but this is more easily 
concealed than economic bankruptcy. There is 
i deep-seated (and well-founded) inferiority 
complex, manifesting itself in such “innova- 
mb", calculated to give the impression of 
membership of the international community, 
b the establishment of an Itidinn-style fast- 
ed restaurant or the Russian edition of 
magazine, apparently in the hope that 
super-computers will follow. 

[would not discount the release of a hundred 
or so political prisoners as “cosmetic" (even 
though the number is only two-tliirds of that 
originally leaked); I would not do so even if it 
involved only a single man. But any gratitude 
biit I find morally repulsive, seeing that the 
pardons have been granted on humiliating 
terras, that the identity papers of the released 
bsve been conspicuously marked with "crimin- 
i record”, thereby precluding suitable em- 
ployment, and that many have not been 
allowed to settle where they wish; seeing, 
further, that there are 2,400, by the lowest 
estimate, who remain in the concentration 
amps for political offences, officially so classi- 
fied. This is to take no account of those com- 
mitted under Articles 142 and 227 of the Soviet 
penal code for religious offences, none of 
t bom, significantly, benefited from the recent 
‘rieraencies’*- as is the case with those impris- 
oned, under no article at all, in mental hospit- 
ili.aod untold others never mentioned. 

Kind it morally repulsive to rejoice in any 
fagus distributed by tyrants; for, as Etienne 
de U Bo^ tie observed, they give the people 
mlywhat they have stolen from them, asa ruse 
topeipetuate their bondage. Indeed, his short 
DitnwK de la servitude volontalre, written in 
1552, has greater bearing on the situation in the 
Soviet Union today than the books reviewed 
by Archie Brown. 

ALEXANDER MASOVIANUS. 

North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
awl. 

Narrative Painting 

St|-I am shocked by John Nash’s response to 
lie Hanative Painting show (Commentary, 
May l).The aim of the Looking into Paintings 
seres is to reduce the number of people who 
J? P«t pictures asking themselves only "Do 
* like this?" Yet Dr Nash limits himself to 
P^reely that, even if at a connoisseurly level. 
Stould we rtally follow the media’s insist- 
** 00 “masterpieces”? We borrowed prind- 
P%from munidpal galleries and the exhibi- 
toojbave touted these (national collections do 
W leiid to tourihg shows of this sort). They 
dany fine works for the Portrait and 
L ® K ‘ sca P e shows to draw on; it was interesting 
® well as disappointing to find they had 
Jwhvely few distinguished narrative pictures. 

we wanted to draw attention to the 
Roping conventions shaping these categor- 
y art » to parade treasures. 

Mi the Philippe de Champaigne is superb 
the Gauffier is an awkward but also 
vPjJl piece of Neoclassical theatricality. One 
•Jw points offered for consideration was that 
"Jrtauve paintings are often like stage per- 
handsome copy of a Veronese 
to* 1 88 we, l as remind 
^ . e °f opera; We ignored the phoney. 

PW art and new and hoped to 
thpjh^dia dich6 about modem art 
■^J.altogether Revolutionary. In; fact the 


Government and 
Education 


B positive revival of 
W and the Kiff;apd Jackowski are 

CXBltlnlfllS rtif .Jf Vnek 4 aao nof 


*t - bUt Nash does not 
modem .pfotureri;. 

Ro^^t.the StMley Spencer, William 
* Akfostfong , : . 7 1 must not fell 
W dlfoy emphasis on the 
, ^rnofltjrj htmvhfani Exhibits. Everything' 
rioftwi how pictures tell 

tradition* Uve 'on, and 
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Sir, - Small things first. Noel Annan (Letters, u j 
May 1) refuses to recognize the difference be- 
tween the many questions that might be dis- ir 
cussed (like: what do I think of differential ai 
payments for professors) and the important tf 
issues that can claim attention on this page, (i 
Since he now asks two questions that do bear u 
on central issues: yes, I have some regard for o 
Maurice Shock's efforts nt re-grouping (though j t 

why Lord Annan, with his post-trade-union h 
historical pessimism, even thinks such activity a 
matters is not clear). I criticized attitudes that p 
“predominated” in university administrations, n 
which plainly left scope for exceptions (we e 
have one nearer home than Leicester). As for “ 
Cardiff, what I hear suggests that it is too sim- a 
pie to read that as a “planned act of defiance” , c 

nor would I be in favour of crude acts of de- ri 
fiance; but forms of solidarity well short of the i 
institutionally suicidal might have been tried, r 
and failures of solidarity avoided. s 

Annan didn’t like having the essentials of his t 

attitude diagnosed. Not surprisingly. But to ; 
suggest that Popper’s attack on essentialism r 
helps his cause is humbug. I had no need to t 
“invent" as essence for his letter of April 10, r 
any more than for George Walden’s of March < 
27. 1 merely pointed out what each amounted i 
to or concealed. Annan claims I misrepre- , 
seated him on specific points. Yet his declared • 
preferences only confirm the diagnosis: j 

“rationalization", “concentration”, “industry- ] 

funded research” are the palliative cliches of 
men in retreat from commitment to the full 
investment in education that we need. (Does 
anyone still really believe there is an indefinite- 
ly expandable market for Salfords, and that 
industrial backers will be drawn to just those 
universities that are refused public financing?) 

The same resignation is evident in Annan’s 
further musings in answer to George Bernard’s 
letter of April 24. To talk about public-expend- 
iture priorities as if each deserving object were 
cherished and only threatened by the rival 
claims of the others, and not by government’s 
aversion to public expenditure and investment 
as such, is to ignore what it scarcely takes the 
“political passions” Annan sneers at to see. If 
our defence of education as a national need is 
now political, it is through no choice of ours. It 
is a sign of how far British society has moved 
away not just from consensus but from 
common sense. 

Robert Jackson (Letters, May 1) tries to 
diagnose, in turn, academics’ present feelings 
and the "essence of [their] culture”. Are we 
truiy "hysterical - nay paranoid" to speak of a 
“crash course In decline" since 1981? I don’t 
think we “disdain dry-as-dust factidty", 
though we much dislike slippery statistics and 
the kind of PR exercise George Walden was 
engaging in. Mr Jackson’s own statistics, from 
the White Paper, show a rise in student num- 
bers of 20 and 16.5 per cent respectively against 
an increase in funding of 3.2 per cent. That is 
by any standard a sharp decline. One might 
even , pace Walden , restore the indiscreet word 
“cuts”; and Jackson is honest enough to say 
that “the issues were at first too narrowly con- 
ceived by government simply as one field of 
application of its wider programme of reducing 
the burden of public expenditure". 

Are such cuts really no more than a neces- 
sary abandonment of “Rolls-Royce aspira- 
tions”, securing better value for money? 
Oxford's most recent grant allocation and pro- 
jections' (and other universities have fared 
worse lithe past) would have involved a 20 per 
cent reduction over all activities by 1990: the 
equivalent of closing several major faculties. 
Even with the money restored last autumn by 
Mr Baker, the. reduction will be 11 per cent. 

:With what reason? Jackson uses "R0IIS7 
Royce" as the colloquialism for “excessive lux- 
ury". Yet behind that lies the sense of "top 
. quality". A metaphorical share-flotation of 
■ British universities on the market of inter- 
national esteem would produce some positive 
answers to the questions about both teaching 
and research raised in bis penultimate para- 
• graph (he gives no grounds fqr his implied 
scepticism). Can we maintain that quality with 
continuing reduction of funds and continual 
harassment- qni all fropfe? I, do, jjqt. lpiow. the . • 
answer to that, and nor does anyohe ip Jack- - 


son’s government. It cannot have calculated 
the effects of its measures except as crude 
budgetary savings. It is blithely risking a real 
decline. That cannot be rationalized as a 
“rationalization”. 

None of this is to say there was no room for 
improvement, and in particular for clearer 
accountability. Nor can any public body claim 
the right to purely internal accountability 
(though there are at present public bodies of 
which that is more urgently true for the good of 
our national life than it is of universities). But 
in giving an account of themselves universities 
have a right to expect an understanding for 
aims that are more permanent than particular 
policies of particular governments. Jackson de- 
nies us that understanding when he assimilates 
everything to a "market” model. To call us a 
“self-regarding producer-monopoly”, as if we 
merely "sold" an educational product of our 
own choosing to the customers, ignores the 
much larger concern with what it is we are 
investigating. We are neither "producer-led" 
nor “demand-led", but “object-led”. We are 
studying a world that is not just a market; 
trying to get as right as we can the picture of our 
part of it; and trying to transmit our criteria and 
methods to students - for whom they will be an 
essentially transferable, adaptable set of skills. 
There are limits to how far those procedures 
can or should be shaped by market considera- 
tions. It Is the exploration of the object, con- 
ducted in “conditions of pluralism” (1 don’t 
see how Jackson can be against both pluralism 
and monopoly) that gets usable results, of a 
kind and a value that cannot be predicted. 
“Demand-led" science will not go very far. 
And as for the locating of universities within a 
“rentier culture of wealth-consumption” in 
contrast to a “more entrepreneurial culture 
directed to wealth-creation”, the relevance of 
the former to education (which is neither strict- 
ly a consumption nor a production activity) is 
as uncertain as is the present success of the 
latter. And has JackBon even got his historical 
movement the right way round: present in- 
terest-rate policy, tax policy, housing policy, 
flotations, extreme monetary caution - all this 
is getting away from a rentier culture? Even 
broad brushes shouldn't miss that much detail. 

Finally, may I make an equally broad-brush 
suggestion? Namely, that government should 
give up the pursuit of scapegoats which has 
typified its treatment of the whole teaching 
profession, as if they were almost Blngle- 
handedly responsible for economic failure. It 
should look Instead to links and communica- 
tions. That means not just assuming universi- 
ties are out of sympathy with industry, but 
asking how effectively ideas are allowed to 
circulate; how willingly they are accepted in 
established structures; how much government 
itself has done to back substantive innovation 
(as distinct from the rag-bag of institutional 
changes Mr Jackson describes as “innova- 
tions"). That would be less alienating for all of 
us. It’s about time. 


T. J. REED. 

St John's College, Oxford. 


Sir, - Even Noel Annan, in his letters (April 
10, May 1) defending this government’s treat- 
ment of the universities, does not defend its 
ham-fisted and ill-considered efforts to change 
them by drastic financial cuts alone, and has 
absolutely no answer to my point that both the 
arts and the sciences are at risk in consequence. 
Not a month passes without news that some 
acquaintance of mine, junior or senior, is 
moving to a country where the advantages of 
education are not taken for granted, and where 
faculty have not been made to feel that 
education is as much a drain on the economy as 
is unemployment. This is why so many of us, 
summoning up those Thatcherite virtues of 
courage, adaptability ' and enterprise, . have 
“got on our bikes", to use Norman Tebbit’s 
memorable phrase,' and left our country; few 
look back at the appallingly wasteful results of 
the Government's malevolent Ineptitude, and 
fewer still will ever return. In fact Britain can 
afford reduced access to education even less 
than it can afford increased unemployment. If 
British universities are so undeserving .of - 
public support, why do my American col- 
leagues esteeifi them so highly, and why are the 
scholars and scientists they produce anting 
■ Mr^Tbatcher’s mp'st successful exports? If the 
onjveratjes are.'expeCteti (p find privpt^ pip- 


port, where are the tax incentives to encourage 
that support to be given? 

The truth is that higher education, like 
finance or public broadcasting, is something at 
which Britain has excelled. But the Govern- 
ment has preferred to cut and haek at the- 
system, rather than invest in it to maintain 
highly profitable links with the rest of the 
world. Universities are a soft target for cuts; 
their personnel respond with argument or 
emigration, not with strikes or riots (and 
certainly not with the ad hominem nastiness 
distressingly prevalent among the Govern- 
ment’s spokesmen). The fall-out from such 
cuts is invisible in the short term, which is what 
matters to this government; only to posterity 
will the cancer of the new barbarism become 
obvious within the body politic. 

You cannot avoid intellectual decline with- 
out finding room for intellectuals; it was 
certainly a transfusion of academics leaving 
Nazi Germany that gave Britain its world 
leadership in my own discipline. British scien- 
tists will not stay when the already inadequate 
funds for their research can be threatened 
without warning; nor can Britain live by 
science and computing alone. Far from forcing 
down the number of places in the humanities, 
the Americans have now come to see the value 
of rebuilding their admirable tradition of an 
all-round education; at Columbia, funda- 
mental texts like the Iliad or Aristotle’s Ethics 
are required reading for all undergraduates, 
whether they will specialize In engineering, 
medicine or whatever; stiffer foreign-language 
requirements are being imposed; and enrol- 
ments in the arts nation-wide are going up. 

Lord Annan takes my allusion to Tacitus for 
a misquotation. But I will admit to one 
mistake, a far worse one: that of taking the 
Tory Party of 1979 for the Tory Party of Lord 
Butler, to whom education owes so much and 
of whose college, Trinity, I was proud to be a 
Research Fellow. The true enemies of educa- 
tion and research are not the likes of Lord 
Annan, whose arguments can be debated, and 
who is so obviously uncomfortable with much 
that this government has done and not done. 
We are obliged tp him for reminding us how 
many priorities it rates higher than education; 
but I do hope Britain’s future does not lie in its 
prisons rather than its schools. The real danger 
is that another Tory government will instead 
give heed to, for example, the Dally Mail's 
ludicrous idea that funds to halt the brain drain 
could be procured by abolishing tenure and 
collapsing three academic years Into two, 
making “lazy dons more efficient”. The Daily 
Mall is a trustworthy index of populist thought, 
and Mrs Thatcher is nothing if not a populist 
leader; nor are the needs of higher education 
understood by on electorate among which that 
education is spread so thin (hence the popu- 
list view, exploited by George Walden, that 
the brain drain is largely □ matter of salaries). 

One round of random cuts might be 
accidental; several begin to look like policy. 
Everyone concerned about education, re- 
search and Britain's future has now had fair 
warning that any extension of tills govern- 
ment’s -arrogant hold on power would only 
worsen the already grave situation which it has 
largely created. The time has come for a change. 

RICHARD JANKO, 1 


Department bf Classics, Columbia University, Now 
York, New York 10027. 

The Peace Pledge Union 

Sir, -Ben Pinifott's review of Caroline Moore- 
head's Troublesome People (May 8) refers to 
the “non-pacifist Peace Fledge Union”. For 
more ttian fifty years, the Peace Pledge Union 
has been Britain’s main pacifist organization. 

Its members sign the pledge:. *T renounce war, 
and will never support or sanction another." It ' 
is still alive and well , and living at 6 Endsjeigh 
Street, London WC1. 

A. J. AUGARDE. 

18 Carlton Road, Oxford. 

A misplaced line in Robert Jackson’s letter, in 
last week’s TLS affected the sense of its fourth 
paragraph. The. second sentence should have 
read: “Until the late nineteenth century the 
University was subcrdiriated.to wider Interests 
- the Church, in the case of the andent 
... universities,. Utility in. that, of the modern , 
7 ' ;• ' ■' * ' 7 '' ’ 1 
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A universal weakness 



Lesley Chamberlain 

VACLAV HAVEL 
Temptation 

Tile Other Place, Stratford-upon-Avon 


Vficlav Havel has considered the temptation of 
power soberly in his essay, “Power and the 
Powerless", and explores it lustily now in this 
reworking of the Faust legend. Dr Foustka, a 
meekly disconte nted scientist in a forcibly “sci- 
entific” society, has been courting seditious 
thoughts about the mystery of the universe. 
His weakness is exploited by Fistula, an appa- 
rent dissident, and the Doctor under his influ- 
ence becomes the Hon of the Institute, seduc- 
ing the innocent secretary Maggie with 
metaphysical talk and dazzling his mistress/ 
colleague Vilma with unprecedented passion 
in bed. As with Faust so with Foustka, life is a 
series of couplings and duels and the Devil’s 
man is the winner. Foustka after a small 
struggle abandons his scruples for Fistula's gift 
of the spirit of politics. With his new skill of 
lying and counter-lying he acquits himself bril- 
liantly when denounced at work for hermetic 
dabbling. He seems to have outplayed his time- 
serving colleagues at their own game until, at 
the Institute’s Halloween fancy-dress party, 
Goethe's Walpurgisnacht, the Devil claims his 
soul. 

The members of the Institute, led by their 
wily, serpentine homosexual director, coexist 
and ^ collaborate with officially-encouraged 
evasiveness: this is the temptation of the title. 
Havel is concerned here, as he was in Largo 
Desolato , with the human weakness which 
gives in to it. The temptation is universal. Men 
are vain - John Shrapnel’s black polo-necked 
intellectual wallows in his sudden desirability— 
and they fear for their skin. Thus it is in the 
Eastern Bloc and everywhere. Fear and erotic- 
ism are the two faces of the human beast. 
When something goes awry, like the embar- 


rassment of having a Foustka on the staff, 
someone must be blamed, so enamoured little 
Maggie is sacked. Following Goethe's Gretch- 
en, she goes mad. She is a frightening example 
to her colleagues of failure to survive the sys- 
tem and they redouble their efforts to keep 
their heads down. What we see on stage is 
humdrum daily life, heightened by a little 
stress on corruption, and the result is devas- 
tating. 

In Roger Michell's energetic production the 
play is very funny, especially to those familiar 
with the pictorial reality of Socialist life, with 
its rituals of pseudo-comradeship and its dolt- 
ish upstarts who become eternal deputy direc- 
tors. Themes from Faust and themes from in- 
stitutional life are overlaid and interwined, and 
the gestures of the characters and David Ro- 
ger’s simple sets - a bed, a table, a serpent in a 
birch tree - amusingly replay them. The depu- 
ty-director’s handbag-clutching, ill-dressed 
wife is a model of silent conformity, just the 
sort you sec at Party Congresses. Paul Webs- 
ter’s Director manifests that special strain of 
Socialist nnxiety. 

Foustka’s temptation has been to taste the 
unprincipled life everyone else leads without 
too much trouble. His satanic colleagues (fan- 
cy dress reveals them in their true guise) sur- 
vive because they recognize some authority, 
even if it is a lie . But , as Foustka tells us too late 
from the midst of the Halloween smoke, he 
more easily finds himself adrift, like 'the writer 
at the centre of Largo Desolato. 

Have! has written a sophisticated play of 
many colours and forms, of wider import than 
Largo Desolato, and more dramatic. More- 
over, we are watching the result of a private act 
of healing. The programme quotes Havel as 
having been tormented during four years in 
prison in the early 1980s by reflecting how 
easily his statements in good faith could be put 
to bad use by malign opposition and how un- 
wittingly in his Charter 77 activities he might 
have led others into misfortune. The artist in 
him is perhaps stronger than the dissident. 


The weight of tradition 


Michael Mey er 

HENRIK IBSEN 
Rosmersholm 
Cotfesloe Theatre 


Some plays work however badly staged: A 
• Doll's House, Ghosts andHedda Gabler are as 
indestructible as Hamlet. But there are others, 
and some Very great plays among them, which. 
If less than near-perfectly done, do not seem 
even good to someone who does not know 
them. Othello' and Antony and Cleopatra come 
into this category; so do 77ie Lady from the 
Sea, Little Eyotf and, especially, Rosmers- 
holm, Freud’s favourite play by his favourite 
playwright. It is full of what A. B. Walkley, 
writing in 1891, described as “the obstinate 
questionings of invisible things” , and property 
performed, it is, like The Lady from the Sea . a 
rare experience. 

. Sarah Pia Anderson Is a gifted and exerting 
\ young director, arid Rosmersholm is a play she 
• Y particularly wanted to direct. I have to say that 
I think her production sadly misguided, and in 
nn unexpected way. : Ona expected It to be fresh 
, and inventlvb. pejthaps to oxcesfe; in the event, 
;• it is painfully slow and largely qne-paced.giv-! 

fng an impression of misplaced reverence, arid 
. only one of the six characters' H adequately 
acted. Nor is ft well designed. Rosmersholm 
Would have been a gracious elghieenth-centoiy 
•house, riot the gloomy and b!efc|dy. furnished . 
; pile suggested here, and the, portraits of Ros- 
mer’s ancestors, “men of God and men of 
war”, would have spanned the centuries; all we 
see here, are twenty-eight yfetorian heads 
peering frorii gravy-coloured backgrounds, all 
seemingly by the same artist/^ifli not a wig 
among them. Most surprisingly, the product 
tion is frequently melodramatic, hot only in the 
swelling music and inteiirifierj lighting which 
1 underline the final exit towards the double 


suicide but also in the stereotyped gestures of 
the cast; Rosmer spends much time- with Ids 
hand on his heart, suggesting nothing so much 
as hypocrisy. The new “version" by Frank 
McGuinness is stilted and often obscure; actors 
are given impossible lines to say. 

Under the circumstances, one hesitates to 
blame the cast, but David Ryall’s Kroll is in- 
tolerably slow and inexplicably plebeian (and it 
is Kroll who has to drive the first two acts 
forward; Rebecca and Rosmer react to him). 
Roger Lloyd Pack is in fact about tbe same age 
as Rosmer, forty-three, but with his boyish 
face he looks no older than his Rebecca, which 
blurs the point that this is a love affair between 
a middle-aged man and a young woman. It 
would help if he greyed his hair. Nor does he 
suggest an aristocrat; socially he looks and 
sounds like Rebecca. Above all, one needs to 
feel that Rosmer is 'a lion chained by his inhibi- 
tions; but this is a doomed aid gloomy fellow 
from his first entrance, hardly worth Rebecca's 
efforts. Mrii Helseth, Who has been his house- 
keeper for yearn and is written as ; a mother 
figure to both him and Rebecca, is for some 
reason played as a gl rl in her twenties. The fine 
cameo role of Mortensgaard, the left-wing edU: 
tor, goes for nothing; Robert Eddison makes 
something'of Brendel, Rosmer’a qld tutor, but 
. his Bloomsbury aesthete is hardly the fierce old : 
eagle Ibsen, intended. Only Suzanne. Berfish 
gets near the spirit of the play. Hers Is a fine* 
performance; but, like all Ibsen's characters, 
Rebecca is conceived as the half of several, 
relationships, and none rif fhese r rclatIonsHips^ 
Is here credible or even interesting. 1 Jbseb has 
not hitherto beed Iticky rit thfr National, Oti- 
vidr's The Master Builder and jBergtriim's Had-. 
da were flashy and shallow. Brand and- ITfe* 
WUd Duck dull, arid Bprknm j despite a glit- 
teringcast, hollowly operatic, The programme 
note for Rosmersholm, apartfrom gelt IngtKe 
date of his last play wrqng, fells us thathe was 


born at GHhiria^- which Is [ike-sayingYbaT 
Shakespeare wa& borh-iri Blackpool. Y 


Edges of darkness 


John Pitcher 

SHAKESPEARE 

The Merchant of Venice 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford-upon- 

Avon 

In Shakespeare’s Venice this year, under Bill 
Alexander’s direction, the first question is how 
dose to the edge can you stand before toppling 
over or falling in7 You must stand safe side of 
the canals, bridges and pontoons, if you are a 
Jew, or a woman, or a man who desires a 
woman; one pace further, from one element to 
another, and you may have passed the limits 
drcumscribing gender, creed, race, and even 
the objects of your love. The Stratford produc- 
tion begins with Antonio, centre and front of 
stage, on the uttennost point of a wooden 
jetty. Immediately behind are a landing stage 
and bridge, and arched above these a Bridge of 
Sighs, all of them backing on to a wall of 
crumbling plaster, and tatty, exposed brick- 
work. No Grand Canal here, in Kit Surrey's 
set, but rather a Venetian dead-end, and so it 
must be, given the sexual limits Antonio longs 
to transgress. When Bassanio winds around 
him, begging money, the merchant crosses the 
line and seizes a full-mouthed kiss. Thereafter, 
line-crossing and finding the precipices seem 
unavoidable for all the other characters. Old 
Gobbo, sand-blind, taps his stick along the 
jetty’s edge, playing out comically dangerous 
steps (which an eyeless Gloucester will repeat 
at Dover); and in Belmont, after her marriage, 
young Jessica, who has crossed from one faith 
to another, will come to think'the gap between 
Christian husbands and wives as great as any 
between Dido and Aeneas (she is irretrievably 
disturbed at Portia’s talk of bedding her 
lawyer, Bellario). 

Such emphasis on the margins cannot but 
direct our attention to the Jews, the people 
who have always lived there. And in this pro- 
duction they are Jews who have kept them- 
selves true to Jehovah's covenant with Abra- 
ham. When Anthony Sher's Shylock has to 
receive the Venetians, it is in his black desert 
tent, and he is still the Jew of the wilderness, 
and of the Eastern Mediterranean, not some 
domesticated, begowned compromiser. Be- 
cause the very language of Venice is anathema 
to this Shylock - and this is where Sher’s genius 
shows itself most- he articulates it, and repeats 
it, end chews it through a mouth nearly gagging 
on its alien hypocrisy. One purpose of 
Shakespeare's rhetoric is thus entirely clarified 
for us: the slick, practised Venetian tongues 
are prepared to compound tropes and word- 
play even out Of a friend’s jeopardy (in lll.il, 
for all bis preference for "meagre lead", Bassa- 
nio chooses to modulate elegantly the sounds 
and pronouns in his “myself”, “ray friend", 
“my means" speech). To Shylock, the Christ- 
ians’ ornament is as larded and repulsive as the 
pork they eat. His own language, closer to 

AUTHOR, AUTHO R 
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1 Home from the river or pump moving stately arid 
Ay doinghousehold tork, wWch all , 
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gesture than words, is in the bunched fist M 
mg the palm - as when he counts the 
going at it in I.iii, or insists on revenge in nr 
At last, in the trial scene, this diviSta ofjji 
guages culminates in a great contest of ritat 
As Antomo is made ready for the knife 2 
the Christians begin their helpless, JwflK 
liturgy, Sher’s bearded, ferocious Shylock 
takes up an old Hebraic song of sacrifice Z 
drowns them out. But the Jew too hascroJg 
limit, for this is not an offering intended for the 
Lord, but merely for human appetite. By fa 
light, Venetian law, and Portia’s justice m* ' 
come to seem more like the instruments ihu 
the causes of the retribution which is to fal* 
Shylock. Perhaps feeding a hunger for fori* 
den flesh is as much his dead-end as Antonio 1 !, 
and must receive a comparable mortification. 

If we look to Belmont for some counter- - 
weight to the racial hatred and the muteness^ 
all of this, we shall not be entirely satisfied. 
Deborah Findlay’s Portia has nothing of tbe 
healer, or seer, or Desdemona in her. She 
. wants her husband white, bright, and speaking 
the right Latin tongue - no Prince of Morocco 
come telling tall stories will do for this young 
heiress. Even if the blood beneath everyone's 
skin is red, her father could surely not have 
wanted all her elegant curls, flounced dresses 
and milky looks to be married to a black face. 
She cuffs her negro servant with a relish which 
looks customary, and she keeps a polite but 
distinguishing distance from Lorenzo’s new 
bride. The truth is that she is very muchaman'i 
woman, or a Venetian’s woman (arms raised in 
romantic triumph at getting the best husband 
around, hands constantly pressing to herched 
in demure alarms, etc). Played tike this, wtat 
Portia wants to preserve herself from is not in 
excess of love, but the challenge to go beyond 
herself, to intrude into the engrossed male > 
decay of Venice. The venture to rescue Anto- 
nio, or at least free Bassanio from him, is only a 
passage which brings her back to square one. It 
appears that she and Nerissa never really 
wanted to be out of their bodices at all. 

So there is no comic release or festive revela- 
tion in Alexander’s version of the play, Just i 
frustrated sense of how easy it is for the Christ- • 
ian males to stay on top. They are permitted to 
cross boundaries (a drunken SaleriO can gel 
away with trying to touch up Solanio), but no 
one else is . I mages of the cost of this frustration 
stay in the memory; of Shylock, seated, bleed- ■ 
ing, and rocking to and fro, eyeballs staring 
white, made mad by a daughter and a wilder- • 
ness of monkeys; of the catamite zanies in toe, 
streets of Venice, scrambling after Bassanio'i 
favours (in a production ns intelligent as this, 
these mole sex objects are of course played lj 
girls); and, at the very end, of Jessie?, 
kneeling before Antonio , trying to get back t w 
long chain and cross she has dropped ta-lw 
haste to keep up with Lorenzo. Antonio draw 
it from her, mastering for a moment a victim 
who is still nothing but a Jew and a woman- 
And then there is darkness. 
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The art of confrontation: Berlin's 750th anniversary celebrations 


feia Boyd Whyte 

i.kkeuav “On the uses and disadvantages of 
Sy for life", one of the Untimely Medita- 
r Nietzsche insists that “the question of the 
Ze to which life requires the service of 
Mon at all ... is one of the supreme ques- 
vwj and concerns in regard to the health of a 
m a people or a culture”. This passage is 
-ad in the catalogue to one of the flood of 
Sons organized to mark the 750th 
aiwisary of Berlin and it can be taken as an 
innate motto for the whole enterprise, 
fe historical grounds for the anniversary are 
Mtly shaky. They follow a pageant, orga- 
Jjby Ooebbels and staged in 1937, which 
yned the figure of Berolina escorted by 
[jjtiti in armour and storm-troopers, 
tjefoerwitb Frederick the Great and Alexan- 
dra! Humboldt. Tlie justification for this 
ppant, beyond employing the organizational 
uJntj left over from the 1936 Olympics, was 
^existence of a seal dated 1237 with the first 
KBded mention of the settlement Cfllln, 
kto id become Berlin. 

Oa the eastern side of the Berlin Wall, 
kded as a “frontier of peace” by Erich Hon- 
steria the official guide to the East German 
Nations, tbe emphasis has been placed on 
it reconciliation of the socialist capital city 
flhits pre-socialist history. In the 1950s the 
LsGennan authorities demolished historical 
sins like the Stadtschloss and Schinkel's 
Koakademie on purely ideological grounds. 

recently, however, the dialogue with the 
(sites been reopened. Frederick the Great 
nigain rides down Unter den Linden and 
hbcus of the anniversary celebrations is the 
cod areas in the city centre, including the 
^architectural ensemble flanking the Platz 
toAkademie (formerly Gendarmenmarkt) 
*hhe Nikolaviertel, which has been rebuilt 
■is historical street plan and scale. 

Women in peril 

Mp Brady 

^’reOLD EPHRAIM LESSING 
&&Ga!qttt 
ItasTwi Barnhelm 
%Vic Studio 

I— ; : 
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i ^historians, who have had richer pick- 
*?! from Lessing than theatre-nudiences, 
at the start of German drama. Not 
' 2 % » happy position, because being first 
r»oeans receiving disproportionate credit 
K? ' n at lhe beginning. Unhappy too for 
wdlence who, not knowing what 
■ j, happening arouqd Lessing, have to take 
u isolation, ■ In presenting two plays, the 
tragedy, the other a comedy, p.l.c. 
•^Company offers two opportunities for 
p one’s bearings. 

v j^ or cannot but appear ridiculous”, 
. this kind parental hand" - with 


In contrast to the conciliatory search for 
acceptable historical continuities in the East, 
the celebrations in West Berlin have a more 
confrontational tone. Once again, architecture 
and urban design play an important role. A 
large exhibition documenting the architectural 
development of the city was held in the early 
spring as a prelude to the official opening in 
mid-May of IB A - the International Building 
Exhibition. Over the past decade, and with 
considerable success, the IB A organization has 
invited planners and architects from all over 
the world to confront the uniquely complex 
problems facing a city that in recent history has 
been razed by war, forther disfigured by post- 
war planning, and cut in half by the “frontier of 
peace". The results, both conceptual and built, 
make a major contribution to the international 
debate on the post-industrial city. 

Similar confrontations with the past mark 
the enormous spread of events planned for 
West Berlin, ranging from the big official Ber- 
lin- Berlin exhibition starting in mid-August, to 
scores of minor exhibitions, some of them pro- 
foundly obscure ( 250 Years of Bohemian Settle- 
ment In Neuk&lln ; From Steglitz to the World - 
the Wandervogel ) . Topics already addressed in 
the early exhibitions include the aesthetic fas- 
cination of Fascism and the history of the work- 
ing man in the city, while an extravagant in- 
stallation opening in June and entitled Mythos 
Berlin promises to look into the aura of the city 
amid the ruins of the old Anhalter Bahnhof. Of 
the celebrations to date, however, the un- 
doubted succis descandale has been the initia- 
tive of the Neuer Berliner Kunstverein to turn 
the KurfUrstendamm into a Skulpturenboule- 
vard. This attempt to bring modem sculpture 
out of the art gallery and on to the city street 
has touched a deep nerve in the Berlin popu- 
lace, whose reaction tells one as much about 
the city as any number of earnest, scholarly 
exhibitions. As Walter Benjamin once ex- 
plained, “the luxury of Berlin is indescribable. 
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and already begins with the asphalt. For the 
pavements are regal in their scale and trans- 
form the poorest wretch into a grand seigneur, 
strolling on the terrace of his palace”. In recent 
weeks the expansive and expensive bustle of 
the boulevard has been further enriched by 
seven pieces of sculpture and the grands seig- 
neurs have reacted with predictable vigour. 

There were to have been eight, but the sug- 
gestion by Edward and Nancy Kienholz to 
stage a jousting match between two massive 
building cranes, with each trying to burst an 
inflated condom on the opposing crane, was 
abandoned as inappropriate to the moment. 
The parody of senseless confrontation has, as it 
turns out, been provided by the leading politi- 
cians in East and West, with both sides declin- 
ing to acknowledge the celebrations in the 
opposing half of the city, and a fascinating 
battle of invitation and counter-invitation, re- 
fusal and counter-refusal. All this finds sculp- 
tural expression in the interwoven, but not 
quite touching limbs of Brigitte and Martin 
Matschinsky-Denninghoffs large, tree-like 
piece "Berlin", which forms an open portal on 
the east-west axis of Tauentzienstrasse. 

More minimalist works, less obviously laden 
with symbolic meaning, have been created by 
George Rickey - a mobile beside the Kaiser- 
Wilhelm-Ged&chtniskirche - and Josef Erben, 
an elegantly curved mast, seventeen metres 
long and supported by two guy wires to create a 
notional pyramid at the intersection of Kurfflr- 
stendamni and Bleibtreustrasse. Two female 
figures by Rolf Szymanski, one in gloriously 
white Carrara marble, one in rusting cast iron, 
suggest primeval and modern time, the dty's 
genius for self-renewal. Less, optimistically, 
Frank Domseifs shadow-throwing figure, set 
on a marble-clad plinth worth of Arno Breker, 
suggests that appearances can deceive: the sha- 
dow is made of iron and set into the roadway. 

These five pieces are thematically unconten- 
tious, and have been accepted, albeit with re- 
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servations, by the man on the boulevard (who 
would probably have preferred a monumental 
Berlin bear, cast in bronze). The two remain- 
ing works, however, set at each end of Kurfiir- 
stendamm, have provoked more violent reac- 
tions. Rathenauplatz, at the western end, is a 
large roundabout used by 120,000 cars a day, 
forming a link between the city streets and the 
Autobahn system. At the centre of the round- 
about, Wolf Vostell has immured two Cadil- 
lacs in concrete, to choreograph what he calls 
“a 24-hour dance around the golden calf'. 
Even as the Cadillacs were being lowered into 
position, car-lovers and Vostell-haters peti- 
tioned for their removal, and placed a wreath 
on the radiator of one of the doomed mam- 
moths, saying: “Here, in concrete and scrap 
iron, lies Berlin’s artistic judgment.” Similar 
cries of "junk”, "rubbish” and even of “de- 
generate art” - echoes of another anniversary - 
greeted the installation at the comer of Kurftir- 
stendamm and Joachimstaler Strasse of Olaf 
Metzel's work entitled 13.4.1981. This was the 
date of an infamous rampage along Kurfllr- 
stendamm, during which demonstrators 
smashed 200 shop windows. The following day 
Metzel photographed the red-and-white police 
barriers, stacked up in anticipation of further 
trouble, and his sculpture is based on these 
images. On recent afternoons, an elderly gent- 
leman has mounted the sculpture with Targe 
placards denouncing the city council for wast- 
ing the ratepayers’ money; at night the sculp- 
ture has been smeared with oil and dirt. 

Liberality, wit and audaciousness versus 
conservatism, conformity and reaction - the 
archetypal dynamic tension of Berlin. When 
the radio station SFB organized a phone-in 
on the sculpture boulevard, the public re- 
sponse, both for and against, was so great, that 
the telephones of all the emergency services in 
West Berlin were jammed for half an hour. 
Was it Tucholsky who said that “when Berlin- 
ers don’t phone up, they get their dogs to bark"? 
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need each other. At the centre of this produc- 
tion Emilia herself remains a cipher - too un- 
complicatedly naive in Naomi Capron’s hands 
to attract this Prince, let alone to fear tempta- 
tion. But around her Malcolm Edwards’s pro- 
duction creates a briskly moving, explosive 
world in which - through the late entry of 
Sharon Bower’s Orsinn, the Prince’s most re- 
cent mistress, now rejected - a modern note is 
struck on behalf of abused womanhood, struck 
loud enough in fact to make what could be a 
dated debate about a young woman in peril 
into a play in which women expose the sexually 
exploitative male. 

Woman abused is also at the heart of Minna 
von Bamhelm , but now the threat is psycho- 
logical not physical. Moral victory comes not 
through a woman’s death but - this is Enlight- 
enmont comedy - through a woman’s dex- 
trous, outwitting arguments, laying bare the 
captious logic of a man who is honourable to a 
fault. The producer, John Steer, and the cast 
have found the vigorous life behind the con- 
cepts and the ingenuities. In this they are much 
helped by a translation which in this case up- 
dates the nineteenth-century version, giving 
the comic characters in particular - loyal ser- 
vant, stiff-necked Sergeant Major, oily land- 
lord, pert lady’s-maid - every chance to rise 
above stereotype. And they seize their 
chances, providing not simply comic relief but 
a stable? world of sane, ordinary people. In the 
eye of the storm* likewise sane but by no means 
ordinary , is Sharon Bower’s Minna. It is a most 
accomplished reading of a complex character, 
by turns flippant, vulnerable, tender, coolly 
rational,, implacably determined. Above all 
she conveys the strain of jt all, the strain of 
having to batten down natural warmth and 
impulsiveness in self-defence against a gopd 
man made ruthless by misfortune. 

When Minna faces - and flummoxes - her 
reldctant lover Tellhelm in a lengthy verbal 
battle the comedy could easily sag under a 
weight of words. That it does no^ is due not 
least to John Steer’s production which herd, as 
. elsewhere, ^ has ? qat^al, upfqrc^ 
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David Nokes 

Omnibus: Enemy of the Stale 
BBC1 

Television drama-documentaries on the Lives 
of artists frequently adopt a style of visual 
mimicry, consciously modelling scenes on 
famous paintings, rendering the artist’s en- 
vironment into a permanent studio for his im- 
agination. Andrew Piddington's excellent 
Omnibus portrait of George Grosz went one 
stage better than this. Intelligently avoiding 
the temptation to turn line into flesh by reduc- 
ing Grosz’s lampoons to a series of tableaux 
vivants, the programme itself adopted the form 
of a Grosz caricature. Its title Enemy of the 
State, while echoing the Nazis’ designation of 
Grosz, was more cleverly ap allusion to Grosz's 
famous satire “Pillars of Society”. And, 
although Piddington’s portrait never attemp- 
ted the savagery of Grosz's attack on the bull- 
necked, blank-eyed representatives of Church 
and State, it cast a sardonic light on Grosz’s 
legendary reputation as a political satirist. In 
this version , Grosz himself emerged as the very 1 
bourgeois whom his drawings vilified. 

In this brilliantly crafted film, images of 
America were used to provide an ironic frame 
for Grosz's vision of German decadence. Oh 
bis first emergence- into cafd society Grosz was 
known as “the Americana". Adopting the style 
of a painted dandy, he would haunt the flea-pit 
cinemas of Berlin in search of two-reeler cow-: 
boy films while his imagiiiatiort fed on the lurid 
illustrations in American pulp magazines. Pid- 
dington showed the Wheel coming foil circle 
during the tong exile in America, with Grosz 
himself, providing illustrations for pulp maga- 
. -zlnes in an increasingly desperate attempt to 
turn his dream of American freedom into 
reality. Throughout his life Grosz’s dominating 
motivation was represented in the film not as 
ideology but as the bourgeois god, money: his 
sole philosophy “to become a famous a rtist and 
tog# ric^ quick”. Even during his temporary 
;• affiliation to the Communist Party at the time 


of the abortive Spartakist revolution, he de- 
scribed the proletariat as a “dung-heap” and 
socialism as a parlour-gome. Maintaining the 
American connection, Grosz’s frequent court 
appearances on charges of blasphemy and sedi- 
tion were treated like the arrival of a matinee 
idol for a film premiere. Striding into the court- 
room with his moll on his arm and mobbed by 
fans, Kenneth Haigh as George Grosz tossed 
quips to the huddle of reporters while flash- 
bulbs popped all round. 

All this, while debunking Grosz's personal 
status as a politicnl satirist, gave his works, 
paradoxically, n new sharpness and vitality. By 
presenting Grosz as himself part of the oppor- 
tunistic and hedonist world which lie depicted, 
the film allowed his satires to appear less as 
simple political indictments than as a complex 
vision of a fractured and corrupt socic-y. What 
was particularly striking about this 'Omnibus 
film was its success in finding a televisual analo- 
gy for Grosz's satires without resorting cither 
to simple imitation, or to merely pointing the 
camera at n series of drawings. A well-judged 
montage of film-clips, dramatization and news- 
reel evoked a hallucinatory vision of Grosz's 
Berlin as a living theatre of the, absurd, an 
appropriate and dramatic setting for the draw- 
ings: “In Berlin even murder as an art”. The 
film presented the brutal murders of commun- 
ists by the Freikorps like a sequence of night- 
marish cabaret turns. In the midst of all this, 
the arrival in Berlin of tbe'first Da-daist theatre 
group appeared like a rather poor undergradu- 
' ate revue; self-conscious Surrealism being 
merely a pale imitation of a reality in a society 
where . million-fold ' inflation . would soon turn 
arithmetic itself into a form of alchemy. 

After 28 years of self-imposed exile in New ' 
York Grosz finally returned to Berlin in 1959. 
Six weeks later he fell down a Bight of stairs 
and died. The film’s last ironic image was of 
Grosz’s outstretched hand closing with rigor 
mortis into the clenched fist of a communist 
salute . Framed like a newspaper picture the fist 
was the final caricature of a man universally 
celebrated for his denunciation of those 
bourgeois' values he most cherished. 
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Wrestling with the Nazi legacy 


Robert Knight 


ANDREAS HILLGRUDER 
Zwdcrlei Untcrgang: Die Zerschlagungdes 
Deutschen Reiches u nd das Ende des 
europflischen Jude mums 
1 LOpp. Berlin: Siedler. 
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MARTIN BROSZAT 
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unsercr Geschichte 

Edited by Hermann Gram I and Klaus-Dietmar 
Henke 
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The title of Andreas Hillgmber's slim volume 
is misleading: the book consists of two separate 
essays, and there is in fact little attempt to link 
"the destruction of the German Reich" and 
"I he end of European Jewry". It was the for- 
mer essay which last year unleashed what has 
now become known as West Germany’s His- 
torikerstrelt (historians’ dispute). 

The battle was opened by JUrgen Habermas, 
the sociologist and philosopher, who in (he 
columns of Die Zeil attacked what he saw as a 
neo-conservative attempt to underplay the 
horrors of the Third Reich. The issues which 
the debate raised go to the heart of the prob- 
lems faced by all historians of Nazi Germany: 
those of national identity, of 'contemporary 
West German politics and the place of the 
Holocaust wilhin German history. It raised 
methodological problems, too: above all, that 
of steering a line between empathetic “histori- 
cist” understanding on the one hand and moral 
relativism on the other. By placing himself in 
the boots of the Wehrmacht soldier on the 
Eastern front Hillgruber had, in Habermas’s 
view, left the cautious middle line be- 
tween the two which most historians are con- 
tent to follow. The womt’s-eye view might be 
authentic but did that mean identifying with 
the worm (or in this case the Wehrmacht sol- 
dier)? 

A few years ago it appeared that in West 
Germany the Rankean historical tradition, 
with its careful reconstruction of motives, and 
its attendant concern with geo-political factors, 
statecraft and the primacy of foreign policy, 
was dead and buried. The adepts of “history as 
critical social science” appeared to have estab- 
lished their ascendancy and no self-respecting 
historical scholarship could afford to Ignore 
Weber or Habermas. 

More recently, the pendulum has begun to 
swinfe perceptibly against the “structuralist” 
historians. However, the most effective critic- 


ism of them has come not from the traditional- 
ists but from two other directions: those such as 
Lutz Niethammer,- who are concerned to re- 
cover the complexity and immediacy of histor- 
ical reality through Alltagsgeschichte (people's 
history), including oral history: and those, like 
Geoffrey Eley and David Biackboum, who 
have sought to move away from an ossified 
teleology which views Wilhelmine Germany 
primarily as an antechamber of the Third 
Reich. 

Meanwhile, as the currcm controversy 
shows, the older conservative historiography 
was alive and kicking hard and Hillgruber, with 
support from Ernst Nolte and others, has now 
given it extra muscle power. His starting-point 
is to view the Eastern Front in the winter of 
1944-5 through the eyes of those German offi- 
cials and soldiers who were steeling themselves 
to protect hearth and home from an imminent 
‘orgy of revenge” by the Red Army. But he 
goes one step further, arguing - with little justi- 
fication - that the historian should not merely 
sympathize with their plight, but should also 
identify with their “desperate and self-sacrifi- 
cia! efforts", even though these necessarily en- 
tailed a prolongation of Nazi mass-murder. 
And he crowns his argument with a “world- 
historic” dimension by maintaining that the 
collapse of the German Reich in the East was 
not merely a disaster for Germany but also 
involved the loss of what Hillgruber calls the 
“European Centre". 

The collection of essays by Martin Broszat, 
head of the Munich Institute of Contemporary 
History, eschews such dubious flights of fancy, 
and therein lies its value. Broszat insists on the 
importance of retaining a critical moral sensi- 
tivity, even while remaining essentially in sym- 
pathy with the historicist aspiration. For him, 
historical reality is an unspectacular anti-epic. 
The thrust of the articles presented in this 
volume is in favour of what Broszat - some- 
what unfeliritously-callsa “historicization" of 
the Third Reich. This means integrating the 
authentic experience of individual Germans 
into the historian's analysis. He criticizes both 
the apocalyptic viewpoint of Meinecke’s "Ger- 
man catastrophe”, and the pessimistic deter- 
minism of Plessner's "retarded nation". For 
the same reason he is critical of those who see 
Wilhelmine Germany as a stage on the route to 
Auschwitz. And he has a kind word In defence 
of Alltagsgeschichte against the charges of sen- 
timentality and trivialization. 

Broszat argues that West Germany’s desire 
to present clear positive images and standards 
to the post-war generation has contributed to a 
“monumentalizing of the resistance and the 
exclusion of taboo areas”, which is in the end 


Beyond the stereotype 
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At the height of the Second World War a Nodi 
Coward song was urging, “Don't let's be beast- 
ly to the .Germans''. The sarcasm was unmis- 
takable, .but. Germany even in its impressive 
' peace-time 1 renaissance is not the most 
obviously lovablo of nations. According to the 
stereotypes, the Flench have flair, the Ital ians 
style, tlie Americans exuberance arid the Brit- 
' ' kh an engaging eccentricity. The Germ ws' by 
Contrast are perceived ns awesomely efficient, 
but qlso as cpnforiiiist and. hutoOuriess. So 
when John Ardagh, self-confessed francophile' 
■ and author o( some excellent books on Fiance, 
left his first Ipvelp immerse himself in thiiigs 
German, he was taking on father more forbid- 
- diijg fere. His reward was greater th.an'he can 
have .Imagined, for his preparatory work 
brought him across one Katharina Schmitz, 
who became his. research assistant and his wife, 

. and her influence is evident in.the understand- 
ing witli which he writes; ' 

Although it shares part of its title With 
, Walter Laqueur’s Germany Today (1985) and 
the rfcst with’Gdrdorr Craig's 'The/Ghrmaits 
(1982),' Ardagh'stobk 2s qWfedlstiriccive/ tlrt" 
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The Gemian-Christlan Sports Palace demonstration, November 13, 1933, during which the senior Nazi offkU 
in Berlin, Dr Krause (first on left), called for the Church's "liberation from the Old Testament with (is 
commercial Jewish morality and from these stories of cattle-dealers and pimps ". The photograph is lakenfm 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer: A life in pictures by Eberhard Bethge, Renaic Bethge and Christian Gremmels (240pp. 
SCM Press. Paperback, £12.50. 033401896 X). 


like Craig, who sets his portrait very firmly in 
the context of German history since the Middle 
Ages, Ardagh rarely refers to events before 
1945 and provides only a brief post-war histor- 
; leal survey. Instead, he opts for a snapshot of 
contemporary Germany from every conceiv- 
able angle. In this respect Germany and the 
Germans Is closer to Laqueur’s treatment, ex- 
cept that Ardagh’s Is much wider-ranging and 
perhaps Is written with greater sympathy for its 
subject. Not (hat its author is in any sense 
dewy-eyed, but he is extremely perceptive and 
well informed. From a vast storehouse of detail 
he dispenses facts and statistics with authority 

and largess: we are taken on a tourof the major 

West German cities, inspect the federal struck 
ture of government, observe the Germans at . 
Tn°j£ their prodigious oiitput In the 

1950s aUd 60s was surely less 'felcind of instlnc- 
' "W of BX Ptotion for the evil of the war and 

of Nazism" thau a frenetic attempt at forgetful- 
ness), we examine rara( existence, the family, 

/ religion, leisure, dieti education, immigrants! 
the arts,, the Media and more besides. All 
Geraian life is there, iri formidable array., • 
wok concentrates 6^' the Federal 
Republic, put;Ardagh alto devdtes.a lengthy ■ 
chapter.to^GemianDeinocratio Republic, ‘ 

Server rather 
than .the histopfeh ,or pjpliticalandyst, to an 
Pf*? 1 even Meander of the state’s 
toedogy ,Geipny*s mej^t ihtfuentlal son, Karl 

tipn he conveys .pibstlvlyldly-'the ^feybjr-df -ij 


counterproductive. He argues, for example, 
that the revelation of Goerdeler’s antisemitism 
may disturb those who wish to believe in an 
idealization of German resistance as a heroic 
epic of the “other Germany". Butin fact "near- 
ly all the resistance in the Nazi period was 
intermittent and patchy, and often went hand- 
in-hand with passivity, partial affirmation or 
even active participation" in the regime’s acti- 
vities. All this is done with gentlemanly re- 
straint and it is only when Broszat layB into the 
bad scholarship of William Shirer or David 
Irving that a note of passion enters his often 
rather bloodless prose. (The important de- 
molition of Irving, incidentally, has already 
appeared in English in Aspects of the Third 
Reich, edited by H. W. Koch, 1985.) 

Broszat’s contribution to the current West 
German discussion on the “singularity" of the 
Holocaust was characteristically judicious ( Die 
Zeit, October 3, 1986). He defended Hlllgru- 
ber against the charge that he had understated 
the crimes of the Thiid Reich while at the same 
time criticizing him and his publishers for fall- 


"what it is like to live in the GDR”, despite the 
few minor errors that have crept In. One does 
not, for instance, need “Western contacts" in 
order to obtain jeans, as they are also on sale In 
East Germany (albeit in variable quality). 
Christa Wolf, the GDR’s leading writer, is not 
“more concerned with personal than public 
themes”: her last book, Kassandra (1983), was 
censored precisely because it deals openly with 
the issue of nuclear weapons (and she is about 
to publish a work on Chernobyl). And the 
anorak badges worn in the unofficial Peace 
Movement and banned by the regime so hara- 
fistedly in 1982' depicted, not the Western 
CND symbol , but (height of irony) the “swords 
info ploughshares” statue presented to the 
United Nations by the Soviet Union. This last 
incident typifies the atmosphere of the GDR. 
The state is by no means as bad as it might be, 
and Ardagh very fairly points to some of its 

progressive sodaMegislatiOn. But at the same 
time, rtuh lit* authoritarian style; it displays the 
least attractive side of German attachment to 
orderliness and efficiency. ; : j ' 

: This is where Ardagh iB pt hls best: not so 
tnuCh yt hen he totalling us' the number of cow 
in the average West German dairy-herd (fif- 
teen) or the annual per capifo consumptlori of ' 
potatoes ip the Federal Repub]ic (eighty-six • 
Wps), but when Me Snapshot becoiftfes an X-" 
ray and he penefrateS to attitudes, motives and :' 
tendencies. Despite file problems with gener- ' 
aUzmg about . national character^ mahyi of -his n 
observations wUl strike a chord with fctoyeme < * 


ing to justify the provocative juxtaposition in 
the title of his book. He magisterially rebuked 
Ernst Nolle - though more in sorrow thasii 
anger-for the extraordinary argument that Ik 
idea for Auschwitz might have originated wil 
what Nolte called the “Asiatic deed” of Ik 
destruction of the kulaks in the Soviet Unki, 
and that the Nazis had therefore committed 
their atrocities because Hitler might have re- 
garded the Germans as the potential targets^ 
a similar “deed”. 

Finally, Broszat dismissed Michael Stflr- 
mer’s attempt to relegate the Third Reich into 
a twelve-year parenthesis of German history of 
which West Germans had otherwise reason*) 
be proud. For Broszat it is precisely the moo! 
sensitivity acquired through four decades w 
unspectacular wrestling with the legacy of the 
Third Reich (the “schwierige Umgang” of the 
title) which has enabled West Germans, for 
first time, to make a cautious affirmation a 
favour of their existing political Identity. No 
extra injections of national identity are ie* 
quired. 


familiar with German social life, fr° mh,s ?* ' 
tentlon that. In some respects at least, , the 0* 
mans remain “temperamentally 
obedience”, to his diagnosis of their “talent . 
being unblinkingly serious”. He . 

mention Germany's most enduring ®yln» 
clearly there is also still a kind ofjraiw 
restlessness in their striving for H 

their pronencss to insecurity and 
The dominant note of Ardagh's ***** 
however, is a positive one. Running throj^ 
out is his conviction that, in the **” ■ 
Republic, the more rigid Prussian ww 
which have so shaped the Germancn^i ,■ 
are now in retreat and are being repl ■ 
softer strains. This is especially evidew^ 
student generation of the 1960 s, whoa ^ 
.informal). more caring and less 
image than their parents. Ardagh dis«®f ■ 
particular skill the various trends. “ ,be 
younger Germans, and his a PP f0 jS: ^ 
Greens combines benevolence -ww 
headedness. As to the health ofthe«^ 6 ; 
the new generation will inherit, ^ Jr ; 
guardedly optimistic, and certain! iy -jp 

dence seems justified if progress 
take* as the measure. It is hard to 
mate the scale of West Germany 
nieiit, despite the occasional set-bac*._ 

Ing a stable democracy from such f 

material, and for this featalonefo® _^,- 
deqerv6 respect and admifation. , 
equal love; but at least there is ^ ^ 

tb fee beastly, ’ :i- ‘ ; < ri 
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JfcOfrman Protestant Churches, even if they 
Ifflidid for sainthood, would at no time have 
C prepared to canonize Dietrich Bonhoef- 
* (toe of the few German clergymen to take 
iwtive stand against Nazi tyranny, he was 
opened in April 1943 and executed for liis 
rfwith the resistance two yenrs later. His 
rimnoui writings. Including the well- 
m Utters and Papers from Prison , have 
juiced theological thought at all levels. 
Bonhoeffer was and remains to this day an 
'comfortable theologian. Under the influ- 
sx of (he Calvinist Karl Barth, he, the 
Iswsd Lutheran, revolutionized Lutheran- 
o - especially the way in which Martin 
Late’s message had come to be read on his 
J cm turf, namely in Germany. 

To begin with, he departed from the theolo- 
ploptimlsm of his teachers at the University 
\i Berlin who sought to correlate modern 
ksofqristianity, above all Luther's mes- 
raje.witb (he historical process of man’s self- 
gaD«it. The German reading of Luther in 
ifoiicalar, while accepting- with a vengeance. 
J«niight$ay-his separation of the Kingdom 
ii Christ from the Kingdom of the World, 
aped inordinate powers to the latter. The 
sallly state, though not part of the Divine 
eda, nevertheless was seen as appointed by 
(ufbmaintain order and thus to secure space 
Btlkh salvation was to occur; politically, if 
Biologically, the state was given religious 
union. This was the particular German con- 
Srion to the so-called “liberal theology" 
rah which Dietrich Bonhoeffer took issue, 
following in the footsteps of Barth's “dialec- 
tal iheology”, he returned to the original 
Ijfcnn Insistence on the “otherness of 
fed*: "the way -of Jesus Christ", he wrote In 
feflAfcj, “and therefore the way of nil Christ- 
e thinking, leads not from the world to God 
ta&om God to the world”. God, then, was 
fe&fu absconditus “hidden to us behind the 
ja of the cross" and accessible to us only 
“O# the gift of grace. 

Tk circumstances of Bonhoeffcr’s life 
JJj Hitler’s dictatorship, however, put his 
of dlalecticism to a test far more 
"pwusand troubling than any Barth had ever 
hfece. Both Barth and Bonhoeffer were from 
^beginning in fundamental disagreement 
Nazi movement. Barth, having been 
P® 8 * 1 from his post at the University of 
f 33 ®. found a welcome in his nntive Basle, 
*t»here he continued his struggle against 
? Pjwdo-religjous aspirations of Nazism. 
® first and foremost his resistance was 
7 "°Skal in nafore ns it was directed, In the 
SjT^ of (he Church Dispute between the 
ood the Churches, not against the new 
« uUl0r i l y * n Germany but against the 
“German Christians" who presumed 
Jwonole the gospel of Christ with the racial 
of the -Third Reich. These “Christ- 
b ^Jlf'^ the newest and meanest ver- 
liberal theology". When in the later 
■ _ . Barth crime round to advocate “active 
swee against certain political authorities" , 
a 111 fetter to his fellow-theologian 
eta-. i? B Josef Hrom&dka. he argued that 
jwjr L Zech Soldier fiohrinn Marl noirrejwion 


- | mmm , "-Q* 

, foldier fighting Nazi aggression 
fid for- the Churchof Jesus” , he 

neuttal^witzerland. 

B ^ 80 SiyoH an opportunity to 
% in » yeare frqm abroad; during his 
City in the summer of 1939 
freged him to stay on and 
^.^a'paStorofthe Protestant 
Wanrf ^^ptf, h6w6ver, to return to his 
f^he was now convinced that he 
peopu 1 $$$ (rials ahead with his own 
decision deliberately arid 
his friend and : 
Bqfoge observed, “that 
ridufd'have r tD’-mnain. «,■* 
' //A g“Ht andmpons-' i 


ihility". Guilt and responsibility, then, took 
him into the conspiracy against Hitler and into 
mnrtyrdom. At first, immediately after the 
Nazi seizure of power, Bonhoeffer become the 
younger generation's leading spokesman 
against the Nazification of the Protestant 
Church. But the Church Dispute was to be for 
him only n “way station" leading to an 
“altogether different opposition". This was 
“opposition to the blood", that is involvement 
in conspiracy to the point of condoning tyran- 
nicide. He thus put to a severe test Luther's 
doctrine of the two realms. 

It is fitting here to look into the motivation 
for Bonhoeffer's entanglement in the “worldly 
sector”. No doubt the agony of need (Not) was 
what catapulted him into action. As a Christian 
living in a “time of storm" he saw himself justi- 
fied in translating Luther, who had gone as far 
as condoning “suffering disobedience", into 
resistance. However, Bonhoeffer’s step was no 
less motivated by religious considerations of a 
compelling nature, namely by his intense con- 
cern with the question of what Jesus means to 
us today and of “how he can help us to be good 
Christians in the modem world". In the course 
of time Bonhoeffer had become intensively 
preoccupied with the problem of faith and reli- 
gion in an inevitably secularized world. He did 
not often use the word “secularization’'; in- 
deed he did not lament that development. It 
was a reality to be faced, the reality, as he 
preferred to call it, of the “world come of age". 
Nazism itself was a symptom of the modem 
loss of faith and the desperate effort to undo 
secularization by filling the void it created with 
an ideology, that is with a political orthodoxy 
having the distinctive features of a surrogate 
religion. Here lay, for Bonhoeffer and for 
Barth as well, its chief menace. 

Bonhoeffer’s resistance, then, was in the 
strictest sense resistance against ideology. But 
it was incumbent upon him to spell out the 
alternative to ideology in a “world come of 
age". Thus he arrived, once again influenced 
by the thinking of Barth, at the notion, most 
revolutionary for a Christian theologian, of a 
“non-religious Christianity": “we are moving", 
he wrote from jail to Bethge, in 1944, “towards 
a completely religionless time", in which God, 
as he saw Him, is not almighty God but, like 
man, embattled and suffering. It is not the 
religious Ret that makes the Christian, he 
argued, but rather participation in the suffer- 
ing of God. As against ideological action , then, 
Bonhoeffer posited “responsible action" which 
meant affirmation of the world come of age 
and compassion with the suffering God. 

Ultimately Bonhoeffer’s responsible action 
relied, in view of religion’s retreat, upon the 
intensification of faith. Thus he could bring the 
distant God back into the world and reconcile 
conspiracy with his ministry: these two became 
the pillars of his theology. The ministry could 
be reconfirmed by the rediscovery of God on 
the cross. Conspiracy, while neither condoned 
by the Church nor understood even by some- 
one like Karl Barth, could be justified as part 
of the drama of sin and forgiveness; in the last 
analysis Bonhoeffer found his way into martyr- 
dom as a Sinner who as such stands before God 
and abandons himself to His grace- 

No doubt Dietrich Bonhoeffer s religionless 
interpretation of Christianity and specifically 
his affirmation of the here and now, even at the 
risk of sinfulness, came very close to Lutheran 
heresy. But might It not also be seeo as an 
' opening wedge for a theology designed for the 
modern world, for, in the most literal sense, a 

th ^i^wGe^an/nhoefferedition^nowm 

the making. The spade-work for smd.esofthe 
German theologian has already been done by 
Eberhard Bethge, who has edh wi Itje M 
volume set of the first edition (Gesnmme B 


Above all these volumes show that there was 
nothing striking about the life of young Diet- 
rich Bonhoeffer. He was neither a rebel nor a 
zealot. “There must be certitudes in life". 
Bonhoeffer let one of the characters say in the 
drama fragment written in prison in 1943. 
Coming from an established patrician family 
gave him a distinct sense of certitudes. Know- 
ing even early on, well before the Nazis came 
to power, that he was heading for a time of 
troubles, he wrote to his parents about every- 
day experiences like potato-picking, museum 
visits, excursions and journeys. And the six- 
teen-year-old boy remarked that the murder of 
Walther Rathenau, which took place a stone's 
throw away from the Bonhoeffer home in 
Grunewald, was perpetrated by a “swinish 
gang of right-wing bolshevists". His derision to 
study theology, made when he was thirteen 
years old, was not a matter of conversion. In a 
way, of course, he was following in the foot- 
steps of his maternal ancestors, the von Hases; 
but chiefly he chose his calling out of an eager- 
ness toexplore higher knowledge. And if in the 
course of time he moved into the orbit of the 
Sermon on the Mount, he no less became 
preoccupied with testing its limits - that is at 
the point “where in the course of its fulfilment 
evil Is not overcome but furthered”. From 
early on, it can be said, Bonhoeffer’s life was a 
preparation for discipleship as well as for 
resistance against evil. 

Sanctorum Communio, the dissertation 
Bonhoeffer completed in 1927, had many 
marks of a beginner's work. Written in an ex- 
cessively heavy and convoluted style, it did not 
make much of a splash at the time; it appeared 
in print, subsidized by public and family hinds, 
in 1930 without eliciting much response in the 
scholarly literature. Only after the Second 
World War and since the publication of Letters 
and Papers from Prison (Munich, 1951; New 
York, 1953) have theologians begun to pay 
attention to the work which, they came to see, 
contained the seeds of the innovative proposi- 


tions that Bonhoeffer was to develop in captiv- 
ity. His “dogmatic inquiry into the sociology of 
the Church” projected the sociological reality 
of the Church as it had been elaborated by 
Ernst Troeltsch against the revelatory sociolo- 
gy as outlined by Karl Barth. Each in his way 
helped Bonhoeffer to sharpen his awareness of 
the dimensions of communio. But both had to 
be overcome: Troeltsch for his all-too concrete 
understanding of the Church, Barth for his 
all-too grim removal of God from the scene of 
the earth. Even in its status corruptions the 
world of Adam, Bonhoefferargued, could par- 
take in the world of Christ, just as the world of 
Christ was conditioned by the world of Adam. 
The communion of sinners and that of the 
saints thus were linked through Christ and His 
grace. The hidden God had after all revealed 
himself to men. And when the world had gone 
up once again in flames and the genius of God’s 
children had been perverted into an orgy of 
brutality, God was found weeping and suffer- 
ing, not almighty but weak and powerless in 
the world. From Basle finally, in 1955, Karl 
Barth paid his “deepest respect" to Bonhoef- 
fer’s vision in his Sanctorum Communin'. 
would he, Barth, ever, from his place and in his 
own language, be able to express himself as 
powerfully as "that young man did then”? 

Bonhoeffer’s life and Iheology were of one 
piece. His short life was a clear statement of 
sanity and serenity, of independence and cour- 
age. His theology from the very start carried 
the seeds of rebellion; but it was rebellion 
essentially aimed at recovering the Lutheran 
tradition which indeed had justified “suffering 
disobedience”, and at fitting it for a setting of 
manifest and unprecedented princely injustice. 
And if after all there is no place for Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer’s life among the Lives of Saints, he 
will nevertheless go down in history as one of 
the great human beings of our century and as 
one of its pioneering theologians on what CotI 
Friedrich von Weizsficker has called the 
"journey towards reality". 
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projected to fill sixteen volumes, will 
offer renewed incentive for the study^ol 
Bonhoeffer. The first two volumes to have, 
far -nd under 
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Die Fflhtgkelt zu trauern: Schriften und Reden 
1983-1985 
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GABRIELE HOFFMANN 
Heinrich BflU: Eine Biographie 
288 pp. 3 88977 103 3. DM 29.80. 
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Bom in Wilhelmine Germany, growing up in 
the Weimar Republic, schooled in the Third 
Reich and surviving to become the Federal 
Republic’s most relentless critic, Heinrich 
Bail’s life can be seen as a paradigm of the 
bleak history of twentieth-century Germany. 

The final collection of speeches and essays 
from the last two years of his life reveals an 
undimlnished vigour, an appetite for polemic 
and a concern for his country and its future. 
Although he bated the label, Bflll functioned 
as “the conscience of the nation" in that he 
persistently attacked public hypocrisy and his 
fellow countrymen's propensity for selective 
amnesia about the past. “An individual . a soci- 
ety without memory is a sick individual , a sick 
society", he comments. 

BflH’s unwelcome reminders of darker con- 
tinuities were closely associated with his sym- 
pathy for contemporary victims: political re- 
fugees, the unemployed, dissidents and non- 
conformists of all kinds. His final writings, 
gathered in Die Fdhigkeit zu trauern , are full of 
a sense of moral outrage and a humane sceptic- 
ism towards authority which characterized his 
work from its beginnings in the immediate 
post-war years. 

Gabriele Hoffmann’s biography provides a . 
Useful companion volume to these occasional 
pieces. First published in 1977. it has now been 
brought up to date at the invitation of Lamuv 
Verlag, the publishing house founded by Bail's 
son Rend. The strength of the book lies in its 
■ sobriety of tone and uncluttered language. 
Hoffmann allows the facts to speak for them- 
selves and offers , little interpretation of the 
r, work itsejf, Although shehad access.tarprivate i 
papprsushetfi&.'JlowWi oiddly. reiireat about , 


her subject. She is able to throw light on 
numerous biographical details which have 
been woven into BSM’s fiction, but the writer 
himself remains mysteriously vague. Never- 
theless. Hoffmann succeeds in bringing out 
Btill’s central concern: the abject failure of 
State, Church and Home to protect the indi- 
vidual against the evil of Fascism. 

The continual need to defend the individual 
and the family fired both B All’s creative energy 
and his trenchant criticism of politicians and 
journalists who seemed to caTe for neither. His 
solidarity with the young and the disadvan- • 
raged, his refusal to indulge in cold-war politics 
and his more recent presence at mass demon- 
strations in the Federal Republic against nuc- 
lear weapons brought him much public ridicule 
and detestation. The award of the Nobel Prize 
in 1972 was greeted in some quarters with un- 
disguised dismay, and as recently as 1983 Bdll 
was invited by the Kultur minister of Baden- 
WQrttemberg to consider emigration. 

Hoffmann delineates this outward structure 
with careful honesty, but her method does not 
allow her to penetrate the complexities of this 
extraordinary man. However, we are given a 
glimpse of the intenselyprivate individual be- 
hind the public person through the inclusion of 
a small selection of letters, dating mainly from 
the war years when BAH was shipped all over 
Europe as a hapless private in Hitler's Wehr- 
macht. These letters home to his mother and. 
wife hint at a dark melancholy which is rarely 
encountered so directly in the writer’s subse- 
quent fiction. The loss of personality under 
barrack-room pressure, the conscript’s hatred 
of an obtuse and arrogant authority, the fear 
and boredom of modem warfare all emerge 
surprisingly clearly, in view of military cen- 
. sorship. Only religious faith and love of family 
sustained him through such organized idiocy. 

Since Heinrich Bail’s death in 1985, seven 
schools arid one of 'the finest squares in his 
native city of Cologne have been name defter 
him. Yet there can have been few writers who 
have attracted in their lifetime more general 
odium. To explain this intriguing paradox 
. would tax the combined ingenuity of the politi- 
•; cians M other mjtlwfkflH 
, . tributing,io,the pun^nt juqk^.tipg^ iji L ^erJin H 
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In the German national elections of July 1932 
the Nazis won 37.3 per cent of the popular 
vole, a striking achievement in the multi-party 
Weimar political system. It was not in itself 
enough to put Hitler into power. To get a full 
picture of why he became chancellor six 
months later we need to look also at the man- 
oeuvrings of Elites and at what was happening 
in the streets as well as the polling stations. But 
if the Nazi seizure af power cannot be ex- 
plained by electoral support alone, it cannot be 
adequately explained without it. The books 
considered here add much to our knowledge of 
whom the Nazis mobilized and how they man- 
aged it. 

It has long been recognized that they were 
least successful among Catholics and the orga- 
nized working class (whether Social-Democra- 
tic or Communist), who had strong political 
loyalties, tn broad terms, Nazi support was to 
be found Bmong non -proletarian Protestants, a 
key group among whom was the growing army 
of white-collar workers analysed by Hans 
Speier. The German original of German 
White-Collar Workers and the Rise of Hitler 
was on the verge of publication in 1933, when it 
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fell foul of Nazi censorship. Eventually pub- 
lished in Germany ten years ago, the full text 
now appears in English for the first time. 

Speier's account is a classic, to set beside 
Kracauer’s Die AngesieUien, illuminating the 
occupational, social and political worlds of 
white-collar workers. He brings detailed 
understanding and sympathy to those who in- 
habited the mechanized offices of the 1920s, 
discussing with an almost Weberian intensity 
the dehumanizing effects of the typewriter, cal- 
culator and addressograph, and the increas- 
ingly specialized functions that accompanied 
their introduction. As he shows, the creation of 
mundane jobs encouraged the recruitment of 
workers' children and women to fill them. But 
despite white-collar flirtations with socialism in 
the aftermath of the 1918 revolution, and the 
continuing allegiance of around a quarter of 
such workers to the left-wing Afa-Bund, most 
resisted the idea that they formed a white- 
collar proletariat. Instead, they prized their 
educational superiority, cultivated distinctive 
patterns of cultural consumption made poss- 
ible by delayed marriage and restricted fami- 
lies, and stressed their privileges vis-h-vis 
manual workers (monthly payment, a separate 
insurance scheme, the right to be called Herr 
Mueller). The threatened loss or erosion of 
these privileges drove many to the right, to- 
wards the radical- Rationalist politics of the 
Deutschnationaler Handlungsgehilfeverband 
(German National League of Commercial Em- 
ployees) and ultimately into the arms of the 
Nazis. In 1933 white-collar workers constituted 
just over a fifth of all NSD AP members, twice 
their share of the labour force. 

Speier's arguments have often resurfaced 
among historians who stress the support Hitler 
gained among the lower middle class more 
generally. The Nazis were undeniably success- 
ful in appealing to the anxieties and resent- 
ments of those such as craftsmen and shop- 
keepers, the little men who felt themselves 
squeezed between big capital and organized 
labour and blamed the Weimar Republic for 
their problems. This support, like Nazi elec- 
toral popularity with the peasantry, is evident 
from many of the valuable essays in The 
Formation of the Nazi Constituency, 1919- 
J933, edited by Thomas Childers. As Childers 
rightly notes, however, recent research has 
broadened the picture, particularly In emph- 
asizing the adherence of more substantial 
bourgeois groups to the Nazis. 

His contributors underline the point. In an 
excellent local study of Bavarian Swabia, 
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Zdenek Zofka refers to the over-representa- this on Nazi fortunes. Many of the essays^ I 

tion of civil servants in rural party branches, different kinds of evidence to confirm jS I 

especially schoolteachers and forestry officials. Falter’s statistical demonstration in foeJK I 

Jane Caplan also deals sensitively with the Nazi incur and the Great Depression in WefowS I 

appeal to civil servants, while Michael Kater many that the great rise in Nazi e[«3 I 
offers a good account of the Nazi Physicians’ support between 1928 and 1932 was 3 1 

League as a response to the “crisis of medi- accounted for by the unemployed themS; I 

cine" in the 1920s. What emerges from these It is true that there were unemployed 29 
accounts- as it does from Speier’s discussion of sionals and white-collar workers (over ]&lf . jl 

academically educated technicians- is the Nazi million by 1932) who were drawn to the urtjfl 
appeal, not only to status anxiety and nostul- but the great majority of unemployed *29 
gia, but to the technocratic ambitions of many manual workers and - with some ImporwM 
professionals and public servants. exceptions - the Nazis gained little sijcgmM 

One of the most attractive features of this from them. As Dick Geary puts it, 
collection is the variety of approaches with best where unemployment was least, and w ri-H 
which the contributors depict the Nazis work- in the great industrial centres where thieSSw 

ing to mobilize their support. Both Detlef bers of jobless were greatest. But the Ink'll 

Mflhlberger and Michaela Richter provide effects of unemployment were eoonpott* I 

welcome local studies of what the latter calls Several of the authors, in both volume*,*^ I 

the Nazis’ "perpetual campaigning" - the very good on by-products of youth uaeoipfe ; I 
meetings, posters, dances, slide-shows, door- ment with which we are all too famiUac: 
to-door canvassing, direct mailing. From a and family dislocation, rising crimlnalifcjk, 

rather different angle, Richard Bessel argues stimulus given to youth gangs [ClIqitenjM] 

subtly and convincingly that Nazi violence was formed part of a desperate subculture', fit: 

itself a form of propaganda. While it satis tied created a spectre of lawlessness andsocislcfc I 

younger activists (especially the Brownshirt integration that frightened many, andhdpti 

S A) and generated a sense of dynamism, it was explain the high number of older fint-tW 

also reassuring to more mainstream, conserva- voters the Nazis persuaded to the polls. A|i 

tive sentiment. For frontal assaults on the state different level, mass unemployment depressed , 

were avoided, while the selective violence purchasing power, severely hitting peitw j 

against the left was presented as a defensive food producers and small tradesmen, art 

struggle to preserve German culture against sharpening class antagonisms. Etc 

the "Marxist Blood Rabble-Rousers". Two Rosen haft's outstanding contribution to The 

notes prominently sounded in Bessel’s essay German Unemployed indicates what thhcouH 

are heard in other chapters. One is the atten- mean in the neighbourhood: shopkeepers out- 
turn paid to the deft Nazi use of language, raged by "proletarian shopping trips", conflict 

explored by Caplan with particular insight, between working-class tenants and pelt)- 

The other is the emphasis on the party’s potent bourgeois landlords, publicans whose custom 

combination punch, offering to get things declined and left them grateful for the mootj 

done, yet working with the grain of everyday brought in by Brownshirts seeking i wedge is 

concerns and established social structures, "red" territory. 

Zofka is especially impressive on the import- These volumes contribute finally to our 
ance of support for the Nazis from influential understanding of why working-class reslslinx 
figures like local mayors and the chairmen of to Nazism was unsuccessful. Most obviously, . 
ex-servicemen’s associations. any possibility of n general strike was under- 

These are also central themes of Rudy mined when half of all trade-union member 

Koshar’s essay, and of his thoughtful new were unemployed and a further quarter oo 

monograph. Social Life, Local Politics, and short time. The extent to which employed 

Nazism deals with Marburg, a small university- labour was cowed is illustrated by essays tbsi 

dominated town in which those most receptive stress the unwillingness of workers with jobdo 

to Nazi promises were present in dlsprop- report sick, a finding confirmed from theoflw- 

ortioaate numbers - academics, students, site end by Rater’s article on doctors in to ! 

tradesmen and officials. Koshar’s focus is riot Stachura volume. The social and political pri- 
on occupational groups as such, but on the tern of unemployment in late Weimar 

social and political life of the town and the served to reinforce the very real dlvisionsioiw 

opportunities it presented for Nazi penetra- German working clnss. This is an areaon wo 

tion. One of his major concerns is to examine a a number of contributions to The German U* 

tradition of bourgeois “apoliticism” that was in employed - by Geary himself, Elizabeth Har- 

fact suspicious of mass politics and interest- vcy, Detlcv Peukert, Eve Rosenhafl, AnM 

groups, vigorously anti-socialist, and looked to McEUlgott - throw a particularly original 

the nation and the State as embodiments of a The Social Democrats represented 

higher political morality. This may sound like who were not only older and belter housed, 

another castigation of the familiar "unpolitical more likely to have kept their jobs - °* ,e ? ■ 
German’’. Koshar’s originality, lies in having the expense of younger workers. At rnun j a n 
uncoupled this idea from its normal corollary, level, where the State and the 
namely the alleged civic inertness of bourgeois came Increasingly into conflict, the SPD 
Germans by comparison with their Anglo- presided unhappily over the distant ? 
Saxon counterparts. Building on recent work Weimar welfarism. The Communists, by 
that has emphasized the importance of volup- trast, were the party of the unemployw, 
tary associations in Germany, he has imaginn- made up perhaps 85 per cent of Its 

tively reconstructed a “patterned network" of in the depth of the depression. 
social life through an examination of choral the great political beneficiary of y° 
societies, sports clubs, student fraternities and working-class hostility to the cuts in 
professional associations, as well as organiza- and eligibility, the “voluntary" .l^ 

dons devoted to sociability, This was where and cosmetic training schemes wWc _ 

apolitical habits of thought were nurtured and authors so devastatingly analyse. The 
articulated among Marburg’s' broad middle worker, loosely organized by the g-jj]. 
classes. But the Same pattern spelled frag- who vented his frustration on ■ 

mentation at the political level, and Koshar Democratic welfare clerk, was a sy®* 0 ^ 

Argues that, there was a growing asymmetry tragic distance between the parties. ! ^ 

between bourgeois social strength and political Nazis who benefited from these ^ 

weakness that reached crisis-point at the end of they did in so many indirect ways 
the Weimar Republic. The Nads squared t^is . impact of mass unemployment. 

cirele.They spokjj the language of apoliticism, .. • ■ . ■ — — — — 

and many individual party members were ac- Population, Labour and 
Uve Id locpl associations, At the same time, the and 20th Century Germany (2W 
;Nazis promised ,»6 realize nationalist and antj- ton Spa: Berg. £15. 0 85496 503 3), * ^ 

sodaUst a^plrafionsln thCpolitf caUphereby . Klaus J. Bade, which is based on a ^ ^ , 
^ replacing the splintered; bourgeois parties. . seminars held under the 
• Koshw-sJ 8 8 denBe and demanding book, one. Aptony’s College; Oxford, 

: ; that combines cjose attention to the fabric of dies from the fields of historical dbm 
' “fyYrith theoretical ambition. ;-it will be labour' market and migration ujrf-.' 

. 1 fpr y<jar& ,tp comb, j - : ... the essays in the volume *re W j 

‘ > ii. * airUchire spared , it . ; tion rind the State: Germany D* 1 

f unemployment that, ' 19th Qaitury to the Onset of , 

* fr.mljlion and > faression" by Klaus J. Bade and i y i^i • , 
the Transatlantic Migration from ribe 

6 OvtbreafcofWorW W* - ' 


created a spectre of lawlessness andsocii]£ 1 
integration that frightened many, and hdpifc/1 
explain the high number of older first-tiae 1 
voters the Nazis persuaded to the polls. Aji ] 
different level, mass unemployment deprasri 3 
purchasing power, severely hitting penal | 
food producers and small tradesmen, art 
sharpening class antagonisms. Eft 
Rosen haft's outstanding contribution to The 
German Unemployed indicates what thhcwH 
mean in the neighbourhood: shopkeepers out- 
raged by “proletarian shopping trips”, ^ conflicts 
between working-class tenants and pelt)- 
bourgeois landlords, publicans whose custom 
declined and left them grateful for the mowj 
brought in by Brownshirts seeking a wedges 
“red" territory. 

These volumes contribute finally to <m j 
understanding of why working-class resistance j 
to Nazism was unsuccessful. Most obvioiul), . 
any possibility of n general strike was uud«- j 
mined when half of all trade-union memlxn 1 
were unemployed and a further quarter oo ; 
short time. The extent to which employed , 
labour was cowed is illustrated by essays that 
stress the unwillingness of workers with jobito ^ 
report sick, a finding confirmed from thcoppfr 
site end by Kater’s article on doctors in ik ; 
Stachura volume. The social and political pu- ; 
tern of unemployment in late Weimar*® 
served to reinforce the very real divisions m ik 
G erman working clnss. This is an area on win 
a number of contributions to The German Un- 
employed - by Geary himself, Elizabeth Har- 
vey, Detlcv Peukert, Eve Rosenhaft. Aiilho 11 ! 
McEUlgott - throw a particularly original Hgn- 
The Social Democrats represented 
who were not only older and belter housed, w 
more likely to have kept their jobs - ouw 
the expense of younger workers. At rnun “ v 
level, where the State and the unemp ) 
came Increasingly into conflict, the SPU 
presided unhappily over the disraam I 
Weimar welfarism. The Communists, by 
trast, were the party of the unempwyw. 
made up perhaps 85 per cent of ilsmem 
in the depth of the depression. Tne 
the great political beneficiary of y° 
working-class hostility to the cuts in 
and eligibility^ the “voluntary" la ^. 
and cosmetic training schemes wW. _ 
authors so devastatingly analyse. ^ tb r 
worker, loosely organized by the Co^P 1 " 
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The blighted and the blind 


Andrew Smith 


GERT HOFMANN 
The Spectacle at the Tower 
Translated by Christopher Middleton 
232pp. £8.95. 

085635 581 X 
Our Conquest 

Translated by Christopher Middleton 
281pp. £9.95. 

0856356875 

Manchester: Carcanct . 

Early in Gert Hofmann's The Spectacle at the 
Tower there is an episode which brings 
together several strands of the novel (the first of 
his novels to have appeared in English). The 
narrator sits with his wife in a hotel dining- 
room in a remote comerof Sicily and reveals to 
her the existence of a son by another woman. 
As he slowly utters phrases, "fatal, probably, 
to our marriage ", he watches handsome, filthy 
children tormenting and killing a gont. Domes- 
tic crisis, murderous in its own way ; a different, 
public kind of violence; the separate world of 
children; an exotic location - there are extreme 
effects here, and this is only the beginning. 
One of those children will die in public self- 
destruction, the wife will miscarry, and be- 
tween the death of a goat and the death of a boy 
the couple, led by a sinister, relentless local 
guide, will traverse a landscape blasted by heat 
and poverty, peopled by the dead and the half- 
alive. It is a world where nothing gladdens the 
eye, where even the window-openings are 


“like scoured eye sockets goggling at us”. It is, 
moreover, a world where places and objects 
are more vivid than people, because the peo- 
ple, even indeed the Strindbergian couple at 
the heart of it all, are at least as much spec- 
tators as actors in the drama. The result is 
closer to symbolism than to domestic drama. 
Shadowy persons are enacting vivid rites at a 
grotesque, macabre remove from reality. 

Attempts to read more precise themes - 
tourism, the Third World, German versus 
Italian - into the sharply drawn horrors have 
been made, but they seem wide of the mark. If 
there is in fact a precise theme it centres in the 
narrator's own continuous presence: he, half- 
victim, half-manipulator, is full of a dead-pan 
despair about “what's called a human life”. 

The lack of an obvious purchase on topical 
issues may be one reason why German critics 
have had difficulty with Hofmann. His is not, 
however, a private, encoded world - urgent, 
perhaps even topical questions are being 
asked, but Hofmann chooses oblique angles on 
them. His most recent work, for instance, Veil- 
chenfeld (1986), takes a familiar subject, the 
persecution of the Jews, in this case one soli- 
tary Jew, Veilchenfeld, seen and only dimly 
understood by two children. In Der Bllnden- 
sturz (1985) - the title is that of Brueghel’s 
picture, “The Parable of the Blind" - it is the 
blind beggars in the painting who speak, epi- 
tomes of the exploited. 

The blind are at an extreme point on the 
scale , but they are of a kind with the children or 
with the German couple half-blinded in their 
marital rage, since all share an impeded vision 


Prerogatives of the scarred 


Martin Kane 


JUREK BECKER 
Broiutelns Kinder 

302pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. DM34. 
3518025775 


Friction between the generations has been a 
preoccupation of East German literature since 
at least the early 1970s. Generally, it has been 
observed and registered in the inability of 
parents who are exemplary socialists to pass on 
their convictions to disaffected offspring. 
Jurek Becker's Bronstetns Kinder does more 
than give this clash between fathers and sons a 
fresh twist. It stands, it on its head . Here it is the 
father - Amo Bronstein, a Jew who has sur- 
vived persecution by the Nazis - who feels 
himself to be the outcast/ his son Hans who is 
apparently assimilated. As with Becker’s ear- 
lier works Jakob der Ltlgner and Der Boxer, 
; this latest novel - set in East Berlin and moving 
on two dexlrously alternated time levels in 
1973 and 1974 - has autobiographical roots in 


the author's own childhood spent in the ghetto 
Rnd concentration camps. 

Bronstein ’s children are two. Elle, in her late 
thirties, is in benign confinement in a psych- 
iatric hospital, prey to violent and unpredict- 
able fits, the legacy of a childhood spent in 
hiding during the Third Reich. She serves as a 
foil for the tensions between her father and a 
brother who is half her age, belongs to another 
world, and refuses to see himself as a prisoner 
of the past. In letters which are a syntactically 
eccentric mixture of insight and whimsical de- 
lusion, Elle provides oblique and eerie com- 
ment on the main events of the novel. In a 
brutal act of retribution which reverses (he 
roles of persecutor and victim, Amo Bronstein 
and two fellow survivors of the Holocaust hold . 
captive a former concentration camp overseer. 
Hans accidentally stumbles ofl the scene and is 
appalled. The father’s justification for taking 
the law into hisown hands has a shattering 
effect on the son: tainted beyond redemption 
not only by their collusion with Hitler, but by 
what Bronstein construes as a historical 
supineness before power in any guise, all Ger- 
mans have forfeited the right to sit in judg- 


Life in the dismal sequel 


Colin Russ 


MAX VON DER GR ON 
Die Law toe 

364pp. Darmstadt. Luchlerhand. DM36. 
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. Die Ltiwitte gets off to an arresting and 
macabre .start. Gaziiig out from his terrace, 
early one idle morning in summer, (he narra- 
tor, Edmund, sees a “doll" hanging in the 
church tower. Through binoculars he discovers 
it to be the corpse of his brother-in-law, the 
industrialist Heiariah Bfthmer. The stage 
seems set for a whodunnit. In fact, Heinrich, 
like Hitchcock’s I lardy, has “merely" changed 
location after death (a vicissitude later shared 
. by Heinrich’s widow). Edmund finds himself 
embarked, not on a murder hunt, but on quite 
different trails of discovery and self-discovery. 

The action flows from the crowning deed of 
Bflhmer’s life, his testament, which, transfers 
joint control of the business to the bemused 
workforce, and assigns; t b; ihe 1 iiiftprejiared. ' 
Edmund, a photographer, a key pbsition in the 


firm, which he feels compelled to accept. The 
range of response to BOhmer’s will contributes 
to the tension of the story. Will the “ex- 
perimental model” of co-ownership get off the 
ground? Who supports it? Where are its 
• hidden opponents whose menace makes itself 
. felt? 1 

Fart of the book’s fascination lies in the exer* 
tion of Bflhmer’s influence, beyond the grave 
on others' lives. The narrator's quiet suburban 
existence Is now assailed by two kinds of con- - 
flict. Hie first is with the world of obscure 
manoeuvres and opaque rivalries into which 
Bfihmer’s will has propelled him; the second, 
linked with the first, arises from Edmund’s 
increasing' if futile attraction to Mathilde . 

. ■ Bfihmer's sophisticated young infstress Snd the ■ 
daughter of the workers’ leader, tyith thfcgla-" 
morous creation. Max von der Grife runs Some ' 
danger of lapsing into fantasy, as MathlldeY 
beauty is sensed rather than scrutinized;: the 
.description of her is; primarily sartorial; The 
middle-aged 'Edmund’s growing obfessibn. 
With her overshadows her physical reality' and 
if his pursuit of her is vain* Its intedsfbpMfesc 
to destroy: His marriage; ’ 

Die Lartwe thtis probes the v^heVabill^of^ - 


on a cruel world. That same theme - and a 
similar approach to it - is central to Our Con- 
quest, Hofmann’s third novel, which appeared 
in German in 1984, one year after The Specta- 
cle at the Tower, and is now translated into 
English. The landscape is more familiar, a Ger- 
man town at the end of the Second World War. 
The observing eyes and ears are those of chil- 
dren, already distanced both from the war and 
from the adults, as they traverse the blighted 
scene. It is also, of course, a well-documented 
scene, and Hofmann adds nothing to the docu- 
mentation, structuring the children's journey 
around elaborately staged, sometimes eerie, 
always ambiguously metaphorical set-pieces - 
a one time slaughterhouse, a church, a theatre. 

Again, locations are determining the narra- 
tive rather than characters and motives, and on 
this occasion, because the journey is less cli- 
mactic, its stages seem to follow a more 
accidental sequence and the novel seems cor- 
respondingly less taut. The children keep this 
looser structure together, giving the novel an 
ambiguous centre. They are by turns wide- 
eyed and knowing, victims and victors - the 
double meaning of the title suggests as much - 
and they are an enigmatic presence to the end, 
separate and yet having a curiously single voice 
(the talk is of “our pocket’’, "our cap", of “we 
say" and "we ask"). 

Hofmann began by writing radio-plays, and 
his first-person narratives come close at times 
to spoken monologue. Christopher Middle- 
ton’s translations capture to perfection the 
vividly seen, sharply contrasting locations and 
the many modulations of narrative voices. 
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ment. Justice is the prerogative of the victim. 
The potential awkwardness (for Becker as an 
East German writer ) of Bronstein’s refusal to 
distinguish between East and West Germans as 
regards the prosecution of Nazi criminals is 
counterbalanced somewhat by the response of 
his son. Hans frees the prisoner, who promptly 
seeks an unharassed retirement in the Federal 
Republic. 

Hie interest of Bronsteins Kinder is not re- 
stricted to the bizarre nature of its central epi- 
sode. Hans’s involvement, on various emo- 
tional levels, with other Jews, opens his eyes to 
the fact that - despite different times and 
ideologies - assimilation and acceptance can 
have a certain fragility. All the old stereotypes, 
it seems, are still intact. Hans’s actress girl- 
friend Martha is cast as a Jewess because of her 
Semitic looks. Hans himself recalls how as a 
schoolboy his oversensitivity had been excused 
because he was Jewish. And, finally, Hans’s 
liberation from Amo Bronstein’s baleful view 
that the family is set apart and doomed to be 
scaned i n perpetuity by their past sufferings is 
- despite his father’s death - left uneasily in- 
complete at the end of the novel. 


character finding his feet in an alien world 
where new professional and emotional alle- 
giances gaiif dominion over him. Yet von der 
Grfln also looks, characteristically, beyond the 
eyolutjpn of his central figure in order to ex- 
plore the larger context in which his life is set. 
Edmund's . growth in self-knowledge is : 
ropqtefbalanced by a sober, ultimately autho- 
rial epneem with aspects of the Federal Repub- 
m today, especially of its industrial heartland 
(vbn der GrOn was formerly a miner). If the 
lace of, big business, money and power is a' 
r^nent sourceof interest jn Die Lowing so, 

top, is the other side of the coii. Expensive 
flats stqhd empty, t h e supermarkets no ionger 
N t “ nd . above all, uheinploy- 
: SS J 1 ' bnght P r oiriinent?n;so 
I a^.°ewu, :B cao n published in the 

^ rklsa spiritedly 

: mtto here to a kind. of LSTS-g: 
: ?^heltp|^eijuUient 


The “new subjectivity" that became a keyfe* 
lure of German literature during the 197&» 
marked by a preoccupation with m 
biography and semi-biographical fiction. Pete 
Handke’s evocation of his dead moltaj, 
Wunschloses Unglilck (1972), Max Frixii 
often masochistic exploration of a failed b& 
riage in Montauk (1975) and Peter He®*, 
vitriolic picture of his Nazi father in DJrifo, 

_ Figur meines Voters (1975) were the Ton 
runners of a whole series of novels in which 
writers remorselessly dissected various fan^J 
relationships. What began as a rejection Sf 
dishonest fictiveness of earlier post-war wity 
frequently degenerated into a public wuta| 
of dirty linen, whether the stains were oed^d, 
ideological or merely imaginary. Investigate 
novels about father or mother become i 
favourite means of bringing hetoral 
skeletons out of the family’s Third Reich ap 
board or settling childhood scores. Often, i 
resultant works displayed a strident vinta- 
ness which had little to do with the aburf 
those who had set out to "re-privarize” 
ture in the interests of a new authenticity. 

The subtitle, Roman meines Vafm.i 
Ludwig Harig’s new work inevitably .«$ 
lishes a relationship with this recent pet 
Here once more we have a son trying (ockk 
to terms with his father's life, a life whichtew 
to find its centre of gravity in the trenchescf 
the First World War and is charade®] 
throughout by a rigid sense of order and i 
jubilant pragmatism alien to the imagiaaihe 
son. Nevertheless, Harig’s attitude to to 
father lacks the vituperation of much iwwj 
parental fiction. This is essentially an set « 
love, a mcmorinl to a set of values which, tw 
if the author cannot share them, represents 
world of security. "Father will never die’ « 
the novel's final words. _ 

“Ordnung ist das halbe Leben": being ro 
organized is half the battle, according to * 
Germnn saying. But for Hang senior ordnj 
everything. In anecdote after anecdote huw| 
tivution of the ordered and regular Is recslt» 
The manic obsession with which he plw 
crazy-paving garden, documents his r&ddF 
ity for the Nazis or develops a new strati 
onion, or his habit of taking his 
all three customary places (just to Desiro- 
us more about this man than anything ^ 
snys to his son. There are moments- as, 
1945 the father leads him past n ^ ^ 
erler without a word - when the , 
to conceal his anger at his father s i b 
behaviour. But on the whole their diue_ 
are glossed over, not in any act of w 
tion, but outof filial piety. Forsimllw^ 
the son refuses to view his father as.ane«j 
or to prod at the political implications. 

"The work is the “father’s novel": thefP^ 

. ought himselF to have written, but ^ 
When Harig succeeds in persuading, 
man to put his life on paper, ^ 
unilluminating series of impersonal ^ 

barrack and trench existence beto 

wounded in 1917. So with the hfl ip ^ 

battle-sites and much background # 

speculation, the son tries to de- 

truth. But an awareness always r . ^ 
spite all the splendid anecdotes, ^ 

incomplete picture of an elusive fa " ^ 
ever significance Verduti had for 
lodked for the rest of his life insjoe . ^ 
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^sessions have I, wholly, solely mine”, 
bfamrth wrote in 1800, “Something within, 
l&b yet is shared by none - / Not even the 
Biest to me and most dear." The egotism 
Ian noted is in different ways a target for 
sack to each of these five books. As Willard 
^eJman puts it in Wordsworth’s Heroes , 

Uuctd Bloom's agonistic poet who “had no true 
djcct except hisown subjective nature" isa critical 
ij&tebe exorcised. Wordsworth’s inward turnings 
Btraywhere balanced by his return to outward 
bp and other persons. 

Itojtme Levinson goes further. Seeing Yale 
ti collective strong precursor, she refers to 
tkidealizing model of Hartman, Bloom and 
fclten", as though they had one in common, 
itsuy be that Wordsworth is a special case, 
olibat the Yale critics can be seen as having 
ptody consolidated his image. Given the con- 
wtofhis poetry with its own making-and the 
bwingness with which the poet projects, and 
flfcbes, his self-consciousness - it is not diffi- 
rtioree why he should be attractive to theor- 
iasofsuch different persuasions. He provides 
fel material for psychoanalytical critics to 
and deconstructionists to explode, 
myth of subjectivity. Even those mosthos- 
fle to It have in fact thrived on what is vulncr- 
arfipsistic in Romanticism. But fashion 
appears to be swinging the other way. 
kfctake the ylcw that Yale has been irres- 
NHy apolitical; while those who have no 
f^tnilar tub to thump have had enough of 


Reiman's approach is the most renetion- 
JjK well as the most straightforward, 
(as Ills title implies) to Carlylean 
sets out to restore to Wordsworth's 
“roes" their dignity and otherness. Cliild- 
®M,old age, poverty and suffering, all give 
iRtB 10 “the heroic commonal": “From liu- 
weakness, the depths of personal and so- 
®Jwant, come the appearance and Finally the 
jjof human strength.” Students coming to 
jTOworih for the first time may find this a 
J^ole account of his humanitarian concerns, 
y would note that Spiegelman’s rhetoric 
is another word fbt existence") is 


Loss of identity, humanity, and the “ballast 
of familiar life", is of course a recurrent feature 
in Wordsworth’s transformation of people and 
things. For Paul Hamilton, it has a special im- 
portance. In the parts of his Wordsworth that 
are most indebted to Geoffrey Hartman, he 
sees the poet as curtailing imagination by 
allowing it to expand only “on pain of dissolu- 
tion or death". Lucy achieves the elemental 
significance of rocks and stones and trees, but 
only through loss of motion, force, sight and 
hearing; the socially disabled - beggars, dis- 
charged soldiers, and the like - are “especially 
qualified to be the bearers of an uncensored 
imagination". 

Hamilton’s purpose in borrowing Hartman’s 
model is to politicize it. The recurrent link 
between self-expansion and death goes back, 
he claims, to Wordsworth's response to the 
French Revolution. His view that for the poet 
the dangers of “an expansionist individualism” 
had been demonstrated in the Terror may 
strike one as truer of Coleridge than of Words- 
worth; but the argument as it develops is inge- 
nious. Frightened by the anarchy of imagina- 
tion, which has its public analogue in political 
violence, Wordsworth in his poetry turns to 
Nature as a curb. When making literary experi- 
ments, he does so only in a traditional context, 
thereby keeping his radicalism under control. 
Lyrical Ballads is an oxymoron: lyricism is pri- 
vate expression ; ballads are objective and pub- 
lic. The poems explore the degree to which the 
objective clement can safely “draw out the 
subjective resources of the poet, his sense of 
self’. 

But what exactly is the poet's “sense of self, 
according to such an argument? Here too the 
book is revisionary -presenting imagination as 
evidence of a “will to realism” which survived 
within, not despite, the new phenomenology 
offered by Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. Allow- 
ing his chronology to be a little vague, and 
leaving aside Wordsworth's ignorance and dis- 
like of German philosophy (Berkeley would be 
more to the point), Hamilton assumes a canny 
adaptability in the poet himself. "Reality", no 
longer empirically available, survived in his 
writing as “the description to be given to the 
kind of existence enjoyed in metaphor". Since 
in Hamilton’s view every psychic defence, and 
every textual strategy, has an ideological 
pause, Wordsworth is assumed once again to 
be taming imagination. If language cannot fig- 
ure the real, except through the mediation of 
metaphor, it can no longer be “wholly, solely’’ 
the poet’s possession, but must be seen as con- 
structed from public discourse. The auton- 
omous imagination cannot exist. 

The New Readings series to which Hamil- 
ton’s book belongs is designed to introduce 
students to current literary theory by applying 
it to widely read authors. Though understand- 
able, his decision npt to treat the different 
approaches in turn has tended to imply a 
chameleon poet adaptable to them all. His 
method is personal and exploratory - an 
attempt to negotiate between critical theories, 
rather than to set out the different cases. 

' Furthermore, he has tried to do justice in terms 
of chronology and textual revision to a de- 
veloping Wordsworth, in a way that was bound 
to fit uncomfortably with any theoretical 
approach. The result may be too eclectic for 
the purist, and is certainly too complicated for 
the student; but It is a subtle and thought- 
provoking book. 


Rental , a$ the poetry never is; and that the P .w» — Qh^Eetc out 

sceptical intelligence has been entirely Levinson a more doctrinaire- She Kts out, 
WKd. in Wordsworth's Great Period Poem, to refute 

the “idealizing interpretive model that has 


wrote with an awareness that 
• - dcan. as Charles Lamb put it, “know- 


solitaiy 6gures.~ a discharged soldier, a 
, | J ^ beggar, an old man travelling 
rijii .^ ,te as ntuqh studies of the imagination 
JJhfests them 'with strangeness, dignity, 
te they are discoveries of “heroic" 
Sl m ^PWple themselves. They fonc- 
Bm biguously: as. celebrations of 
power, and as wam- 
complacency of projection. 

, tiveneasand occasional .ezitlfln* f 
pe«s Harig senior wonid ha« * "* * “* 


Hon of “Oje". We are left withB " 

the father, but one whose bferan .» ^ I 


emerged from Yale, and to resist the claims 
made by Wordsworth himself for imaginative 
transcendence. Her method -r designed to ex- 
pose the ideological strategies In a given text, 
thereby uncovering its repressed 
the aura of historicism, but none of its tact. She 
reads political meanings into four^jorpewms 

-‘Tintern Abbey’’,; “Michael , Intim ^ 

«p-pi e Castle" - by imposing on mem a 
pattern of historical connections. The “single 
field” of the Ode becomes the Champs de 
Mars, the “tree, of many, one" Frenc 
“Tree of Liberty", the “visionary gleam Is no 
longer , childhood vision, but the dawn of 
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“This substantial and attractive book 
should be warmly welcpriried. a. r. Maxwell- 

Hyslop’s translation of The Dictionary of Classical 
Mythology by Pierre Grirnal, piriginajly published in French in 
1951, is a work at once authoritative and complete. Anyone 
who has everpiost h is \vay in the i es of the 

Greek gods^d heroes wlll^^u^'t^e {Ortyigehealogical 
tables; schdMlMlI appreci^ 

references ancient as well as 

the helpful Ipiife in which care 

has been list the editl^;.>^i^|^'itiost easily 

accessible f#:'©iglish readers^^peci^iy^d relevantly, the 
Loeb Classte^-Library), and there is^ iuB jfldex. . . . The 
black-and-vj(h® illustrations aXecojployfrandpertinent. 

My sampMg of the entries ^nd refereaq^ found an 
impressiveSandard of cross* 


referencing diyen makes mandatory 

pleasure, ffitf It will indee4^f1pm^d;ipidfer who does not 
find sometfBh| he did n ot 'ptjvipu s ly^&W $ n almost 
every page. ; |: > \ . * . 

For a lonitoe there a replace the useful 

. n i/>f In n aI’.'I , amnriara Fnr 


but very o tipped Classical Dictioi 
factual ana||ferical maters this j; 
Oxford Clasjmil Dtction$Mm 
Pierre Grimr 
Lempriere 

books whicfcfiSve honoiiWBl' 



^empriere. For 
years ago by the 
if| publication of 
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public sector”. John’s death, it appears, is 
connected in the “heterocosmic affirmation” 
(poem) - though not in the poet’s mind - with 
those of Marat, Robespierre, John Taylor and 
Raisley Calvert; Beaumont’s sublime sea, 
needless to say, is the Revolutionary deluge. 
The poet cannot himself make such connec- 
tions, Levinson argues, because “to do so 
would be to name the contradiction which 
organized his culture and his particular mode 
of insert to n/implication in that culture". This is 
not a theoretical book, but n pretentious one. 
It claims kinship with the work of Althusser, 
Jameson, Macherey, but succeeds only in mak- 
ing biographical speculations that cannot be 
disproved, however improbable they may be. 

New Historicism has the aim of returning to 
contexts and social determinants, without the 
positivism that used to go with them. It is 
pragmatic, as much as it is anything; and its 
effect (predictably) is to replace a closed sys- 
tem which is apolitical with a political system 
which is dosed. The insights of historical inter- 
pretation, which are in Hamilton illuminating 
(if problematic) are in Levinson merely reduc- 
tive. Perversely, the Wordsworth who emerges 
from her study is political despite, not because 
of, his active involvement in the politics of his 
day. We are asked to sec ideology as “re- 


pressed", when staring us in the face is the poet 
who denounced the Bishop of Llandaff in 1793, 
sent Lyrical Ballads to Fox in 1801 (and wrote 
him an epitaph in 1806), then entered the fray 
as a pamphleteer in 1809 {The Convention of 
Cintra), 1818 (over the Westmorland election) 
and 1835 (Postscript to “Yarrow Revisited”). 
Wordsworth was throughout his life a political 
thinker. 

“The Romantic poets”, Levinson argues in 
her second book The Romantic Fragment 
Poem, “were most forcefully and eloquently 
political in their production of designedly 
apolitical, or escapist forms, such as the Frag- 
ment Poem. ” The fragment announces itself as 
artless and incomplete (thereby pre-empting 
criticism from the society on whose good opin- 
ion it depends), while at the same time trans- 
cending the values of that society. This dupli- 
city is what has ensured its acceptance. It de- 
veloped, we are told, during the Romantic era 
as a genre in its own right, gradually estab- 
lishing authorly intentions and readerly ex- 
pectations. More recently it has emerged as 
"the acme of enlightened literary production". 

Intent on seeing gaps in composition, un- 
completed drafts, indecisiveness of all kinds, as 
ironic (and deliberate), Levinson supposes a 
Modernist awareness in the writers she consid- 


On the borders of vision 


Norman Fruman 


HUGH SYKES DAVIES 
Wordsworth and the Worth of Words 
324pp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 
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In 1936, while still in his twenties, Hugh Sykes 
Davies published a daring essay, celebrating 
Wordsworth's centrality to modern literature 
at a time when the New Criticism was in full 
revolt against Romanticism. At his death in 
1984, Davies left behind a long typescript, 
which not only sums up a half-century of un- 
flagging study of a beloved poet, but is a major 
contribution to Wordsworth scholarship with 
substantial implications for literary criticism 
generally. 

At the heart of Davies's book is Words- 
worth's odd remark, half buried in the long 
prefatory note he provided to one of his most 
original and consistently misunderstood 
poems, “The Thorn”, that “repetition and 
apparent tautology are frequently beauties of 
the highest kind”. Much of this book is a 
stupendous glpss on that neglected text. For 
Davies, as for multitudes of Wordsworth's 
habitual readers,. certain words, pver lime, 
“acquire a power in /iw vocabulary, in his. 
poetry, quite out of proportion to their usual 
force in the language really spoken by men”. It 
is for this reason that 

readers of Wordsworth are addicts or nothing. The 
casual or desultory reader never gives himseir the 
giance of becoming serialised to (certain of 
Wordsworth's] words, and. taking, them at their 
usual instead of their Wordsworthian weight, he is 
amply puzzled that anyone hasever taken the poetry . 
very seriously. But once a certain point in this sensi- 
tisation is reached, there Is a sudden, an almost 
Inexplicable extension in understanding. 

Davies's absorbing analyses of “favourite 
words" and clusters, in Wordsworth - based on 
decades of exacting research' in dictionaries, 
concordances, statistical charts, word counts, 
and the like - will be especially illuminating to 
those who have been deeply moved by certain 
passages in Wordsworth, such; as the famous 
“spots of time", but have never discerned the 
hicaris by which the poet achieves his extra- 
ordinary effects, Words likegfawi, naked, one 
nnd upright begin to yield the secret of their 
strange force. Wordsworth emerges ns one of 
the supreme masters ip our language of the 
eerie and uncanny. Compared to the shudder, 
the sense of "moving about in worlds not real- 
ised”, of perceiving Ute.suclden flash of some- 
thing beyond time or sensory experience,- 
which Wordsworth so regularly provides, the 
great “supernatural p poems of the Romantic 
period ("Christaber, . “La. Belle Dame Sans 
Merci") seem devoid of the ‘tmlychilliqg 
atmosphere; of realms beyond tb^ oprinal Jui- 1 
man range. -V.-*’ . . .v • 


Like almost every major Wordsworthian of 
the twentieth century, Davies is responding 
primarily to the transcendental Wordsworth, 
communing with the ineffable on Mount Snow- 
don, the haunted wanderer by “naked pools 
and dreary crags", treading constantly on the 
shadowy frontiers of what Jonathan Words- 
worth has called "the borders of vision". The 
Wordsworth of ordinary human experience is 
almost entirely absent, the Wordsworth who 
said in old age that he wished above all to be 
remembered for the way his poems “exhibit 
man in his essentially human character and 
relations - as a child, parent, husband, the 
qualities which are common to all men as 
opposed to those which distinguish one man 
from another’’. Davies does not mention great 
poems like “The Solitary Reaper*' , “The 
Brothers", ,l The Two April Mornings"; and 
"Ruth” and “The Fountain” are cited just 
once. What is now devoutly to be desired is a 
scholar-critic with Davies’s learning and vigi- 
lant sensibility to unify the protean polarities of 
Wordsworth’s genius. 

For Davies the enduring riddle of the “Lucy 
Poems" is easily solved. She was Mary Hutch- 
inson, whom Wordsworth later married. (With 
the recent discovery of their, “love letters", 
Davies’s revisibnary analysis of their sup- 
posedly tepid marriage as a passionate one has 
proved prescient.) As for the poetic Lucy who 
died in youth, where generations of readers 
have found almost unbearable pathos in lines 
hke 

She died, and left. to me 

This heath, this calm, and quiet scene; 

The memdry oF what has bean. 

And never more will be, 

Davies finds only a "routine”, "conventional" 
and wholly inorganic tacked-on closure. It is 
hard to believe that Davies's response here was 
not waiped, as so often happens, by the press- 
ure of a theory. His argument for Mary Hutch- 
inson is nevertheless impressive, though he 
seems unaware that Arthur Beatty long ago * 
gave many of the same reasons for identifyins 
hems Lucy. 

One puts dowi (his book with renewed re- 
spect for Wordsworth's startling originality 
and with a profoundly deepened sense of his 
greatness and Cultural importance. Arnold 
ranked Wordsworth only after Shakespeare 
and Milton. For Davies, Wordsworth's 
’poetry - at least the central and significant 
body of It - transcends mere literature, and 
becomes apart of the history of civilisation. Us 
past, and its future”. 

Davies was recasting the typescript when he 
died, and in its present form there is some 
disproportion between parts, particularly In 
the excessive length of the valuable chapter on ! 
'Wordsworth and the Picturesnue". r John ! 


ers. An obedient readership, meanwhile, 
equipped with sophisticated “reception pro- 
tocols’’ , behaves exactly as it ought. Her pro- 
cedure, as before, is an uneasy hybrid. She 
grafts historical analysis of contemporary re- 
views on to not-quite-deconstructive inter- 
pretation of the poems themselves, thus keep- 
ing a foot in both camps while refusing the 
rigour of either: 

••Nutting”, read as n true fragment, is a determinate 
form that conceals its authoritarian nnd expedient 
appropriation of historical material by formally de- 
ferring to the existential continuum which ostensibly 
gives shape and meaning to the discourse. 

Whatever else it might be, “Nutting" is 
clearly, as Jean Hagstrum reminds us in The 
Romantic Body, a poem about rape. Words- 
worth's language insists on sexuality: the 
hazels “tall and erect, with tempting dusters 
hung", but still “a virgin scene"; the boy-poet, 
“Voluptuous, fearless of a rival", eyeing the 
banquet; the “crash and merciless ravage" as 
he drags down branch and bough, leaving the 
nook “deformed and sullied". Hagstrum's con- 
cern is with sex, not sexual (or textual) politics, 
so commentary thus far remains within the 
poet's own terms. More surprising is his read- 
ing of the final lines: 

Wordsworth is far from turning away from all sexual 
contact, which it is one purpose in his verse to show 
can be decent and tender. ‘Touch", he tells his sister; 
"with gentle hand," of course; but “touch”, 
Dorothy, “touch!" 

It is typical of the book as a whole to play down 
disturbance, and to present sex in the most 
domestic way. The Wordsworth who emerges 
is a welcome revision of Shelley’s “solemn and 
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lus psyche remain unexplored **** 
If The Romantic Bely goes o W 0 f hw _. 
simplify problems, it is partly as a h 
claim the Romantics from psychoanak^ 
deconstruction. Its author, "wedded^ 
belief that the matrix of poetry is life 

orm . is experiential in approach HZ 
Rending Keats’s portrayal of Lamia as^ 
nchly complex, and profoundly *lo2 
graphical may give us a rather scaly 
Brawne; but Hie intention is harmless eaS 
I lugs l rum wishes to bring Romantic loveZ 
down to earth - to refuse the allegorizaZ 
imposed on, and the transcendence normaEr 
associated with. Romantic claims Where 
Keats is concerned, the project is credible- hh 
poetry at once “ctherealizes" love and teas 
eroticism unrestrained. But for Blake, sextan 
never he simply sex. It is the result and the 
perpetuation of the fall into division, andthos 
it must finally be the route back to Etemily.To 
miss that paradox is to exchange Blake's myth- 
making for a sentimental reading of soml 
themes, just as to read sex into WordswonYi 
“Climbing of Snowdon" is to eclipse altogeihu 
his allegory of the transforming mind. Hit 
fracture and the breach in the mists," Hig- 
strum explains coyly, “seen as being betowlbe 
nude woman of the night sky, are somebOT 
related to her large and inescapable body.’ 
The refusal of imagination merely replaces the 
“Supreme Fiction" on which Romantic poetry 
depends (and in which the Romantics them- 
selves believed) by fictions more reductive aid 
less fertile. This book, like the others, taka ill 
refusal too far. 




It is a ruined cowhouse, an out-and-outhouse, 
no roof or glass, the cleansed laths like a harp 
on which the wind plays out its elegies, 
a cattle's come-to come to nothing at all . 

Grainy sparrows bathe in thedustbowl 
of its forecourt or fly up in the loft, 
an attic studio as should be, 
all air and space and unobstructed light. 

While below, gone to ground under a rafter, 

you can see the coffin-blocks of hay , 

some still tightly parcelled in their bale-string, 
some reseeded with a scalping of grass. 

Often, walking past, I’ve wondered who 

the owner was and did he drive the Wolseley 

parked out back , thistles i n its head lamps 
and a mesh of brambles for a rad. 

Was he a Tovell or Kelt, whose wife ran off 

or herd got sick and ruined him, 

the weight of which he carried here one morning 
and fastened to the roofbeam with a rope? 

■ No, something more banal, plain as this cat 

hiding out in a tractor-rut, its fur 
blown back like the' wheat engrossing it, 
as a long gust stirs the mustard slurry 

' Ihe rapefields, then skirls towards the air-balloon 

floating the logo of a Little Chef, 

. then off past gleaming shippons and si lo-towers , 

off through the barracks of a turkey-farm, 

off, off, to Lowestoft and Felixstowe, 

whefe homes rise like bread out of breezeblocks 
. and raw container-ships unload the software 
: ;* ; ; i tomorrow, which I believe in, 

U ‘ .1! -v 0r pretend Ido; trying not to hear 

* ' • , ' ■ tb^elathgongjs say about purpose giving out, 

. ; :r' ’^^rything fails us but the certainty 
; ‘ 0 Wing, if notnow, then in the end. : 

-V, ... , V, < 
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Rowing into battle 


G.S. Kirk 

TjioRRlSONand J. F. COATES 
^ Athenian Trireme: The history and 
Lsiniction of an Ancient Greek warship 
^.Cambridge University Press. £22.50 
(paperback , £7. 95) . 
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A History of Seafaring In the Classical World 
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Ibe shape, construction and performance of 
sb of the most important warships in history, 
h Greek trireme, have never been properly 
town. The ships were so familiar that no 
niter In antiquity needed to describe them in 
jail. Historians, especially Herodotus and 
ftucydides, described some of the battles in 
KtOch they were involved and the tactics they 
used, but their speed under oar and sail, the 
Imitations of their oar-systems and their sea- 
heping qualities were not specifically dis- 
cussed. Even their successors, the quadriremes 
md quinqueremes of the Hellenistic and 
Roman navies, were largely taken for granted, 
itthough that was an era of technical treatises. 
Kihe strictly literary evidence is thin, that of 
inscriptions and representations on sculpture 
ud vases, though better, is still frustratingly 
patchy. The results are reflected in the vague- 
ness of nearly all modern historical accounts of 
orient marine matters. 

How, thanks largely to the lifelong devotion 
od. S. Morrison, many of the problems are 
preaching solution, and in a particularly 
ulafying and dramatic way. The Athenian 
Fanwif by him and his naval-architect col- 
Uborator, J. F. Coates, presents a readable, 
Karate and well-organized survey of the 
arient evidence, from the Late Bronze Age to 
fee third century sc, as well as a detailed 
mount of the full-sized replica that is about to 
be launched In Greece and is being prepared 
brsea-trials in the sheltered waters oFf Poros 
feis August. The book provides the justifica- 
tion for many qf the details of the replica, the 
practical experience of building which (and the 
aodels and “Trial Piece” that preceded it) has 
tested and refined many of the theoretical in- 
ferences to be found in the book. 

Even The Times Education Correspondent 
recently characterized much of the pro- 
j*fon .of .the Oxford University Press as 
"obscure monographs" might be interested in 
to* present volume, published by the no less 
Prestigious Cambridge house. “Obscure 
® Qfl ographs" are the medium of humane scho- 
which is in danger of foundering under 
J“jJp°P weight of materialism, politics and 
inertia; yet the present one will be 
by an experiment which will at worst be 
■ndnor news sensation and at best lead to a 
^ r , un ^ erstnn ding of the practical side of 
to ancient world - a side few can resist. 

. . Morrison, a well-known Cambridge 
scholar (with an interval at Durham), 
rentnbuted hi? first article on the trireme to 
’to Mariner's Mirror in 1941. His father had by 
to° wade a model, illustrated lii the book, to 
pport the main Morrisonlan conviction that 
to oars In a three-level ship could all be of the 

length and still work effectively . His con- 
Jed interest in naval matters led lo Greek 
7 ,pSj with R - T - Williams (Cambridge 
Oiii vT ^ ^vited Coates, formerly 
Naval Architect to the Ministry of De- 
*9 elaborate in a. further volume de- 
.to clear up engineering problems in the 
ofla(ge oared ships! The idea of recon- 
a trireme rapidly took over, and led to 
.funding. qfthe.Trircme Trust and the 
a hiodel of the whole ship arid a 


QiifcvS oar-system. Meanwhile 
Miniii Wav ?-* nt |. Maritime Museum, wit 
OAki*! y folturp arid National T< 

bad'becnw* j'nfdrflcfd/i anH Ihp 
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Rixtw ta ^ e P tP build the replica in Greece, 
fttce J 1 ^ x F c ! l8 ‘ ve full-sized section, the Trial 
ISfr ai? j l! t aric 4cen in action at Henley In 
and ^ demonstrates t(ie systematic 
Preparations bf Morrison, Coates 
lot e availability of financial backers 
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• ’ the trireme (the Greek; word 



A drawing of the reconstructed trireme - a thranlte oarsman's view- taken from The Athenian Trireme by J. 5. 
Morrison and J. F. Coates, reviewed on this page. 


was trieres, literally “three-fitted") remains 
questionable. According to Thucydides 1.13, 

2-3 the Corinthians were said to have initiated 
modern trends in ship-design; the first triremes 
in Greece were built in Corinth; and Amein- 
ocles, a Corinthian ship-builder, built four 
triremes for the Samians at a date equivalent to 
650 bc or shortly before. Yet the Phoenicians 
had long been a force in Mediterranean sea- 
faring. They were recognized as innovators in 
ship-design, and provided formidable warships 
and crews for the Persians throughout the 
classical era. It seems probable, therefore, that 
they had a hand in the invention of three-level 
ships - certainly in that of the two-level ones 
that were their natural precursors. 

Longships with low freeboard and many 
rowers, as well as a large squaresail, were 
known from the Bronze Age on, and were 
copiously but schematically illustrated on vases 
of the Geometric period, chiefly in the eighth 
century bc. The standard fast ship before the 
trireme was the penlecontor (or -er), the fifty- 
oared ship with twenty-five rowers each side, 
and that remained in use long after 650 bc; for 
example Herodotus 1 . 164, 3 relates that in 540 
the pfiocaeans left for Corsica en masse, under 
Persian pressure, in-theiT pentecontors. Their 
ships had rams, were warships., and were soon 
in action against the Etruscans and Carthagi- 
nians. By this time the Greeks were certainly 
building two-level ships, displayed on black- 
figure vases from around 550 bc. Whether the 
“apparent" two-level ship of almost two cen- 
turies earlier, on a Theban bowl in the British 
Museum, is really so remains doubtful, since 
Geometric artists tended to show further ob- 
jects (in this case the "upper" row of oarsmen) 
as above nearer ones. In any event an Assyrian 
two-level ship is unambiguously depicted oper- 
ating at Tyre in 701 bc. 

The Invention of the two-level ship must 
have been the real breakthrough, since it en- 
abled almost double the oar-power to be fitted 
into a hull of fixed length. The single-level 
pentecontor was already a long and narrow 
affair which could not be stretched without 
creating weakness and instability. In the two- 
level ship the upper rank of oarsmen are seen 
rowing over the gunwale, the lower rank 
througli oaf-ports in the ship s side. All that 
was needed to make a trireme was the addition 
of an upper rank of rowers - but what technical 
problems that must have entailed! For centur- 
ies, scholars allowed themselves to be dis- 
tracted by those problems into seeking oth 
explanations for the trlple system , based 
design of Renaissance galleys: either that there 
were groups of three oars, each rbwed byan 
oarsman sitting alongside the other 
Venetian alia sensile system); Or tha ^e loom 
of each oar was pulled by three (or more) 

' baremin . sealoJo as in the VeneUan quad- 
riremes which fought at Lepanto in 1571. 1 he 
?of mer system * disproved for the trireme by 
fourth century bc naval inventories from 

KtSiKSSjS. 
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each carrying his own oar, cushion and thole- 
strap. 

In any case, two bits of ancient evidence, 
even apart from the several surviving depic- 
tions of two-level ships, speak quite clearly for 
the trireme as a multi-level construction. First, 
Aristophanes, Frogs I074f, envisages a rower 
of the state trireme Paralos “farting in the face 
of the thaiamax [ie, an oarsman in the hold] 
and excreting on his mess-mate", which de- 
finitely entails one rower as below another, 
specifically in a trireme. Second, the Lenor- 
mant relief, found on the Athenian Acropolis 
and published in 1859, is a battered fragment 
from the end of the fifth century bc which 
shows part of a ship’s side with oars emerging 
at three levels. That still leaves the problem of 
how the extra oarsmen were fitted into such a 
narrow hull - the foundations of the trireme- 
sheds at Zea harbour in Piraeus show a clear 
space 6 metres wide and up to 37 metres long, 
giving a maximum beam of no more than 5 Vi 
metres. The answer is by means of the out- 
rigger, parexelresla in Greek, which is men- 
tioned in two passages of Thucydides, sug- 
gested in the Lenormant relief and clearly 
shown in depictions of Hellenistic and Roman 
multi-level ships. 

Generations of scholars have worked on 
these problems, but Morrison has pulled the 
arguments together and, with the help of 
Coates above all, introduced refinements 
which make a three-level oar-system really 
plausible for the first time. Many of the niceties 
of ship-construction, such as the scarfing of the 
keel and the tenons by which the strokes are 
fitted lo it, have been worked out in advance, 
partly with the help of the wrecks of ancient 
merchant-ships - triremes themselves were too 
light and buoyant to sink completely and there- 
fore have not survived. The operation of the 
undergirths or hypozomata, longitudinal 
cables inside the ship to prevent hogging, will 
be of particular interest. All are described in 
detail by Coates, whose clear and elegant line- 
drawings are an added pleasure. 

An important part of the book concerns 
ancient accounts of triremes in action, and the 
naval battles of Artemisium and Salamis in the 
Persian war, and Sybota. Naupactps, Syra- 
cuse, Cyzicus and others In the Peloponnesian 
war/are discussed in detail. What emerges is a 
more coherent description of the classic man- 
oeuvres of encirclement and breakthrough 
than can be found elsewhere, a new emphasis 
on the crucial role or the fastest ships (often, 
those that had been afloat least), and a 
reasoned demonstration of the importance of 
land-based forces for ancient naval move- 
ments, as weil as of the high level of training 
required for oarsmen in the use of the ram and 
the performance of complicated manoeuvres 
hi confined spaces. On all these matters the 
performance of the replica will have much to 
contribute. 

The Athenian Trireme \s required reading for 
anyone interested in the forthcoming sea- 
trials; it can Usefully be supplemented by Flk 
Meijer's A History of Seafaring in the Classical 
World which covers some of the same ground 
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extends the enquiry to the polyremes (where 
oar-systems differed once again) of the late 
fourth century bc down into Roman times. Dr 
Meijer is a historian with a gift for synthesis 
and bold speculation; occasionally he slips over 
details (for example Phormio’s fleet did not 
drop anchor when it fell back on Naupactus; 
that would have ensured disaster), but is espe- 
cially full on the Syracuse campaign, which 
initiated the decline of Athenian sea-power. 
His book will remain useful, but is inevitably 
overshadowed for the time being by the 
launching of the replica. 

The first trials will be exciting: this is a 
beautiful-looking boat, it is of some size, and 
should be very fast, for short bursts, under oar. 
Obviously stability will need to be thoroughly 
tested before the full complement of 170 oars- 
men (the cream of British rowing clubs) gets 
into action; even then an instinctive feeling for 
the nearest exit will be an asset. Hazards will 
persist as the ship tries out its complicated 
oarage in real waves; Coates has calculated 
that it will heel seven degrees under mainsail 
alone in a steady beam wind of fourteen knots, 
and will flood through the upper oar- ports at 
twenty-one degrees. Fourteen knots is nothing 
by Aegean standards, even in midsummer; ns 
for rolling in wuves and its effect on oar- 
propulsion, Contes seems to predict, not sur- 
prisingly, that even a slight heel in relation to 
wave-surface will be difficult to manage. There 
is little in the ancient sources to suggest that 
triremes were not good sc aborts; that is sur- 
prising. but the replica may show us how it was 
done. Other tasks will remain, although it pre- 
sumably cannot be risked in serious beaching 
trials and facing unfavourable weather at 
anchor and ashore. If the ship is as good as the 
book, it will be doing well. 


Taras: Its history and coinage by George C. 
Brauer, Jr (231pp. New Rochelle, NY: 
Caratzas. S55. 0 89241 377 8) is an account of 
this Greek colony from its foundation, 
traditionally dated io706bc, to its : "afterlife" as 
the Roman Tarentum. 
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Geoffrey Hill’s work as "a poetry 
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literary modernists- of the. early 
twentieth century. 
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Dealing with the world 


Michael Rosen 


JOHN RICHARDSON 

Existential Epistemology; A Heideggerian 
critique of the Cartesian project 
210pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £22.50. 
0198249063 

Few people understand Heidegger - and those 
who do often appear to have achieved under- 
standing only at the price of the ability to com- 
municate it. Not so John Richardson, how- 
ever. Although a committed Heideggerian , his 
advocacy is thankfully free from the hermetic- 
ism which infects so much writing on the sub- 
ject. Existential ^Epistemology is, indeed, a 
model of howto transmit the ideas of a difficult 
author from one tradition to another: attentive 
to the needs of the reader yet refusing to over- 
simplify the complexities of an elusive text. 

The angle from which Richardson 
approaches Heidegger is a somewhat oblique 
one. Epistemology (the theory of knowledge) 
is a topic which Heidegger rarely addresses 
explicitly and so to focus interpretation on it 
involves, as Richardson recognizes, a substan- 
tial degree of projection of Heidegger’s views 
beyond the text. Yet it is an approach which 
also has considerable advantages, most 
obviously in minting Heidegger's thought to a 
set of problems and concerns which even the 
most sceptical reader will acknowledge as 
being of central philosophical importance. In 
any case, Richardson’s aim is not to identify a 
characteristically existential epistemology in 
Heidegger but to use the existentialist stand- 

Beyond belief 

Paul Snowdon 

PETER SMITH AND O. R. JONES 
The Philosophy of Mind: An introduction 
282pp. Cambridge University Press. £20 
(£6.95, paperback). 

0521 32078 X 

The philosophy of mind has been thriving 
recently, and several introductory books have 
been published during the past five years. The 
present one is unusually good of its kind. 

It is divided into three parts. The first deals 
with the choice between dualism and material- 
ism; in five fairly leisurely chapters, an account 
is given of arguments for and against dualism, 
at the end of which a balanced and plausible 
case is made against it. Peter Smith and O. R. 
Jones recommend viewing this case not so 
much as a watertight demonstration of the 
falsity of dualism, but rather as an accumula- 
tion of difficulties which render dualism un- 
acceptable. 

In the second part Smith and Jones start to 
develop an Arfstotelian-style theory of mental 
capacities, in which those capacities are to be 
regarded as merely matter-involving. They dis- 
cuss the : two most basic psycho-physical 
notions of perception and actfon, and also what 
they see as the Connected but more pprely 

• psychological categories of belief and desire . It 
is argued that perception does not involve 
sense-data, but is; roughly, a matter bfsuitably 
caused belief acquisition. Action does not jn- 

■ volve volition, but requires a suitably caused ' 
ntoyenient - a movement caused, that "is, by 
belief and desire. Beliefs are themselves best 
characterized as slates causally responsible for . 

• certain action disposition! Evidently there is a 
sort of 'circle In all this, But at the end of the 
Second part it is argued that this need not dis- 
turb their general programme df "non-reduo- ■ 
tfonist functionalism" — ie j their programme of 
defining mental states in terms of their func- 
tional role without attempting a reductive ’ 
account of mental terras' in' non-mental (eg, 
behayiou ml) terms.. In the lliird part they dis- 
cuss and offer accounts of further psychologic- ' 
nl notions — such as sensations, occurrent 
thoughts, having reasons and being free. The 
book has an impressive range and at least two, 
sometimes three, contrasting theories of each 
phenomenon are given full exposition and dis- 
cussion. The richness of debate is thereby very « 
"well conveyed, and the book’s systematic and 
sympathetic chscu^tfrra'aittF)^ 


point to elaborate a critique of the epistemolo- 
gical enterprise itself. The Heideggerian, 
Richardson believes, should not set out to 
answer the questions of epistemology in their 
own terms but to dissolve (or at least disarm) 
the motivations which lie behind them. 

According to Richardson, the central ques- 
tions of epistemology are those which relate to 
our knowledge of the external world: Is our 
world a world of physical objects? Can we 
know that it is - or is that simply something 
which we naturally believe? Such questions are 
largely framed in terms of the concept of an 
object and thus it seems reasonable enough to 
suppose that our answers to them will depend 
on how that concept is interpreted. The natural 
assumption is that objects are things whose 
existence and nature is independent of human 
beings and their intentions. But, say the 
Heideggerians, this notion of objects as “pre- 
sent-at-hand" reflects only one of our ways of 
dealing with the world, not all of which are so 
neutral or so passive. When we are actively 
engaged with something we are aware of it in 
the context of a complex (and largely uncon- 
scious) web of dispositions and assumptions - 
in contrast to which the picture of a world of 
neutral objects is no more than an abstraction, 
the product of the “theoretical attitude". 

Admittedly, our mental life is a lot more 
pragmatic and pre-struclured than the carica- 
ture of the mind as the “mirror of nature" 
would suggest, but that is far from showing that 
the objective view of the world - or the puzzles 
it gives rise to - are in any way an illusion. But 
the Heideggerian objection is not to this 
theoretical attitude as such. What is wrong. 


tains explanations of many technical terms. 

The general approach is very similar to that 
of David Armstrong’s A Materialist Theory of 
Mind, which was published almost twenty 
years ago. But Smith and Jones are. like the 
rest of us, clearer about the precise commit- 
ments of physicalism than anyone was at that 
time. They do not insist on full “topic-neutral- 
ity” for the analyses of mental notions, and 
Wittgenstein is regarded as of more interest. 
These modifications are thoroughly standard, 
however, and do not do much to outweigh the 
fundamental similarities. So anyone out of 
sympathy with Armstrong's views is likely to 
feel the same about those of Smith and Jones. 
Nor is the book strikingly up to date. There is 
nothing much about '’methodological solips- 
ism", the “anomalism of the mental”, or the 
"language of thought” and so on. But this, to . 
my mind, is really for the best. The purpose of 
an introductory book is not to acquaint readers 
with the ill-digested stop-press of the subject, 
but to convey to them the basic concepts and 
more well-founded problems and theories. 

I found their analysis of experience, both 
perceptuahand sensational, rather unconvinc- 
ing, however. It is often alleged to be a, prob- 
lem wjth approaches similar to theirs that, in 
some sense, consciousness has been left out. 
Smith and Jones face a form of this problem 
when they try to explain that difference be- 
tween belief and pain which consists in the 
latter being essentially conscious whereas the 
former need npt be. They suggest that this 
reduces to the fact that pain Occurrences (stan- 
dardly) produce in their subject an activated 
belief (that is, one influendiig his actions) that 
he is in pain, whereas beliefs do not normally 
have any such effect. But this seems to me to be 
a rather unconvincing account of the dlffer- 
enco. ; For even when I do actively belidve'that I 
believe P, my. Rareness of my belief is quite 
different from ;.my awareness of my pain. My 
awareness of my pain allows me to scrutinize it, 
to focus my attention on It, Whereas it is mere- 
ly, baffling to describe; a man as focusing hls 
.attention on his belief that London la (he'caplt- ' 
aiof England (asopposed.oftpurse, tofobia- 
irig attention oil the issue whethwjLbiUjorlis 
the capital). . . * '7 

To this objection they hav6, no d6ubt, a ^ 
reply. But Isiispect that many readers Willed 
the authors’ views, ip this area . hard (o k'Coept, 
However* with Introductions in philosophy as, : 
opposed, perhaps, to those iri any Other sub- 
ject , if }s q virtue if the reader acquires stfdesire 
■bydisagree:'**''? » . j 


Richardson claims, is the way in which the 
theoretical attitude over-general izes itself at 
the expense of other kinds of involvement with 
entities; it is this which is both the essential 
characteristic of the epistemological enterprise 
and the source of its central fallacy: 

the epistemological project is precisely the ntteinpi 
to ground the knowing attitude in itself - an attempt 
following directly from the generalizing or this atti- 
tude, from its effort to show itself complete and 
self-sufficient, capable of explaining everything in its 
own present-at-hand-terms. 

But how accurate is it, one might ask, to 
characterize epistemology in this way - more 
important, what does it amount to? Is episte- 
mology supposed to be an attempt to deal with 
philosophical problems according to the 
methods and norms of the natural sciences? 
That, surely, is too limited; it refers, at most, to 
a small minority of epistemologists (and even 
they might balk at (he idea that they were out 
to ground knowledge in the traditional sense). 
Or is the criticism more general Is any attempt 
whatsoever to make epistemological questions 
a matter of philosophical argument an instance 
of trying to “ground the knowing attitude in 
itself’? Such a claim seems plausible only on 
the basis of the exceptionally restricted con- 
ception of epistemology with which Richard- 
son is working. Philosophers could, perhaps, 
cure themselves of the urge to raise questions 
about our knowledge of the external world 
(non-philosophers might point out that they, at 
least, get along quite well without being trou- 
bled by them), but can one so easily dismiss as 
otiose the much broader range of problems 
regarding the nature of knowledge and its 


scop.., „r which (he question ofo,, r t„„., . 
of the external world is only one? InA? j 
I nking the hitler ns cpistemolw^^^J 
lion. Richardson, il might bear®eS£ 
the cart before the horse: problems 
our knowledge of the external world, 13 
be said, are nol the motivation forepUteZ? 
gy so much us the result of a certain forZT 
storting from the (superficially p|,i 
epistemological doctrine that to know 
Ihing is to lie conscious of it, philosopterS 
themselves sliding down the slipped™ 
doubting wh ether we can ever know 
except the contents of our own minds. 

No doubt, there are responses which conH 
be made to these objections, but here the 
limitations of Richardson’s approach becoa 
apparent. Having introduced the readerfaih 
all possible consideration, it must be said) to 
the Heideggerian conceptual framework, k 
conducts further argument very much Eras 
within its borders. Projected at this distance 
however, Heidegger’s distinctions no longa 
cast sharp enough shadows to define bats 
with precision and so the arguments presented 
fall some way short of conviction. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to under, 
estimate the difficulty of the task Richardscj 
has set himself. What divides philosophy 
traditions goes deeper than mere prejudiced 
insularity (however deplorable these maybe); 
different approaches embody different net- 
works of conceptual commitments and to re- 
late them to one another requires exceptional 
patience, subtlety and judgment. With (Ms 
assured ddbut Richardson has at the very kut 
done a great deal to diminish the distance. 
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On not giving in 


Through the proper channels 


An accumulation of truths? 


Barry Barnes 


N. JARDINE 

The Fortunes of Inquiry 

144pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £17.50. 

0198249292 


A direct, unpretentious, economical and effec- 
tive use of English gives immediate pleasure on 
a first opening of The Fortunes of Inquiry. Yet, 
commendable as it is, it is also deceptive: only 
slowly does one appreciate the extraordinarily 
high level of generality at which the argument 
is proceeding, and the wealth of background 
knowledge needed for its proper appreciation. 
As technical and mathematical notation event- 
ually makes its appearance, and footnotes and 
references are increasingly employed to point 
to the prodigal implications of innocent-sound- 
ing passages, it becomes clear that Nicholas 
Jardine is concerned to address only a very 
restricted audience. This is a difficult book. Far 
from being recommendable to the general 
reader, It is a work where even the specialist 
will have to struggle for understanding. 

Its objective is to recommend a pragmatic 
yet absolutist theory of truth, and to assert that 
truth so conceived has accumulated, and will 
continue to accumulate within the natural sci-. 
pnees, Truth is' absolute in that it is indepen- 
dent of the natures and standpoints of those 
seeking it. It is pragmatically defined as the 
eventual verdicts of particular kinds of "in- 
quiry series”, an inquiry series being defined as 
a temporal sequence'of consensu ally accepted 
theories, 

Roughly speaking, the grst half of the book 
considers what characteristics an inquiry series 
should possess in order that it may be used as a 
standard lor truth, whereas the second half 
.defends the overill project or characterizing 
. tnjth in this way. The problems of reducing one 
theory to another, of the ujiderde termination 

•i® tSE? b 7 ovi dence, and of pssessihg the 
reliability of evidence, are aU analySed in the 
of this defence. -Jardine recognizes the 
icompleafy titfflculfr of all thSssucs, 

jSssssaessKa: ■ 

:: approadi remans vit|ble:lh t(ie fo<* 0 f them ' 


truth's transcendence of error, limitation, »d 
partiality, fail to relate it sufficiently to the 
historical fortunes of human enquiries 11 , and 
“secular” positions which “in attempting to do 
full justice to truth’s immanence in history, 
deny altogether its transcendence . , . Thisis 
indeed a dilemma which confronts, not jus! 
pragmatism, but the whole of modem philo- 
sophy of science. The author hints that hbon 
position may be slightly too close to fix 
“theological” pole. I would agree. FonuaBj 
speaking, n major role is allowed for the 
“historical fortunes of scientific enquiry", B 
the extent that an absolutist account oftruthia 
science is held to be justified inductively fy 
aspects of the actual history of science. Butthn 
actual history is addressed only at a wry 
general level, with the result that many of j* 
philosophically interesting questions ansji 
out of the details of such history do not gar 
consideration. . 

It would be wrong to criticize this brief?® 
for failing to engage in any extended a® 
thoroughgoing discussion of tbehlstorica 
sodes which are taken to substantiate and jj* 
ify its philosophical claims. But 
would be wrong to assume that whateverp^ 
sophicnl message history may have to 
can be read at n distance, as it were, 
tray particular attention to the small detaie 
scientific activity. ± 

Nor, indeed, does the author make any 
assumption. Some of the assumptions he 
make, however, might possibly have ^ , 
vised in the light of more reflection on 
details of history. “How many eoejjrjj 
swam in the deeps," he asks, “how rnany^ 

odactyls flitted the skies eighty nmlionyv 
ago . . . ?■ And although he does not pro 
the figures, he has little doubt that luw 
unproblematically there, a* it wert» 
vided. “That many such questions^® ^ 
mutate answers is an assumption that .... 

exceedingly unlikely to revise-” y* 

; As it happens, jnst thissssurtpM"^ 
revised at the present time: the idea f ^ 
ral-kmd terms like “pterodactyl" 
minate domairi of application is atm, ^ 
into question by reference to 
the actual usage of such terms as Wy ^ 

detailed historical studies. Wheth^o,: , ^ 

idea is discarded remains to be 
proceeding as he does pit {he asSuiDP* 1 ^, ^. 
is correct, Nicholas Jardine 
unaware, well-recognized 
whtolj any account of the nature of ^ 
properly ;dpal; - ■' 


Gerald Mangan 


(SKSKEMP 
j, ripen A mystery 
{] 2 pp. Faber. £5.95. 

0571 139027 

^MagiHisWalthigforYou 

91pp. Faber. £7.95. 

0571 146864 


la the latest of her novels featuring Cricklcpit 
Combined School, Gene Kemp turns her 
utenlion to the fraught home-life of one of its 
m disadvantaged pupils. As an only child 
,ith a withered left orm. Juniper Costello is a 
garner and a bit of a tomboy, whose 
iiiestic problems put a strain on her sense of 
bBinour. Her father is missing and wanted by 
ie police, her feckless mother is languishing 
upstairs in bed, and a bully of a landlord is 
Ktslngfor the rent. The cat is ravenous, the 
kjfchen-shelves are bare, and there is scant 
coafort in the charity dispensed by a set of 
wndescending relatives, in the form of a 
Christmas hamper. 

Private jokes and romantic fantasy are 
Jumper's main refuge, and her inner world is 
iurentively drawn; but the outer world is not all 
tetile. Her teachers provide a friendly ambi- 
ence in the background, and her young Indian 
schoolmate Ranjit gives her the sympathy of a 
fdknv outcast. A handsome next-door lodger 
promises help in a crisis, and his elderly York- 
shire landlady lends a ready ear to her troubles 
(‘Let's get at it - what’s botherin’ yeouw?”), 
*Me serving hot toast in a homely kitchen. 
Nothing makes up for the emptiness at home, 
however; and Juniper’s mission in life is to get 
flings back to normal. 

Dog in the attic 

Peter Blake 

JEANUTTLE 

Hftreat Dragons 

Hhistrated by Laura Fernandez 

%. Viking Kestrel. £5.95. 


Foolhardy but resourceful, she sets out to 
unravel the mystery of her father’s absence, 
and lay the ghost of his criminal reputation. 
With Ranjit tagging along, sketching compul- 
sively and urging caution, her explorations un- 
cover hidden links between the various sinister 
elements in the story; and her dream comes 
into conflict with an increasingly nightmarish 
reality. It is an engaging adventure in a minor 
key, darker in tone than the others in the 
series, and its amiably spiky heroine gives it a 
distinctive flavour of its own. 

Mr Magus is Waiting for You is a slighter 
book with less resonance, betraying its televi- 
sion connection in the text as well as on the 
dust-jacket, but it offers a fresh mixture of 
some familiar motifs. Two boys and two girls, 
meeting by chance in the local park one day at 
the end of the holidays, follow a stray football 
over a high wall and find themselves in the 
garden of an enchanted house, where a silky- 
voiced sorcerer sits upstairs, stroking a mons- 
ter cat, and quietly awaits their arrival. 

The spooky atmosphere accumulates 
through effective details; a welcome-notice 
with each of their names on it, and a table 
groaning with goodies; a conservatory full of 
stuffed rodents, and mirrors turned to the wall. 
There is some patent contrivance in the clos- 
ing-in of the trap around the foursome, and Mr 
Magus himself is rather a disappointing villain, 
smelling a little of grease-paint and lacking in 
specific motives; but Kemp draws her young 
teenagers with telling strokes. Between the 
macho boy and the fat boy, the pretty girl and 
the swot, the mutual antagonisms work 
together well for the purposes of suspense; and 
there Is a salubrious moral in their varying 
degrees of resistance to the evil charisma. 


Mfftrent Dragons is designed to raise the 
of young readers. Its title is promising. It 
to*an illustrator (which used to be an essential 
%of adventure books). Its tempting table of 
cwtents includes "Mysterious noises”, “Thun- 
Jretonn", “Some strange girl”, "The trap 
* 01 " and “Trapped”. And Us central adult is 
tot Rose, who “writes books filled with 
’’■peal adventures. , . all about boys who run 
®8y from home to fight dragons". But Aunt 
*** for the most part provides just cookies 
ice-cream and spaghetti, and the chapters 
JJ* lacking in mystery as their titles are 
“aded with tho promise of it. The illustrations 
flat and wholly uniiluminating; and the title 

■ ? w? of those metaphors that chaplains and 
Stance counsellors are fond of: “Everybody 

i 10 fight a dragon sometime", Ben, the 
Whero, Is told by his father, "You have 
T?rent dragons to fight, that's all. I think you . 
"r* ^en slay oqe or two this weekend." 
foung Ben’s “dragon” is a fear of dogs. He 

Paperbacks in brief 

Found. 82pp. Puffin. 
S- 14 ^1597 2. □ First published 1985. 
^ Uoadian 'vflter ^ ean kittle wrote the 
: You^K^^ d ^ Mama ‘ s Goins 10 Buy 

• SSr Wtyjii, but here her pure simple 
. a*. Perfectly matches her straightforward 
!&!* a touching book for com- 
■'2?* W'H® ^experienced, readers. When 
'1 S ^.^ fifst^alk in her new home town, • 

■ Htfle dogi she tries hard to 

’*52? k‘ 8 fo genuinely lost, or at least 

: love hipros much as she will; 


J. K. L. Walker 



, u tte Whales Came. 

1 0 41jS 970 ^° 7i a First 
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goes to stay with Aunt Rose, who gives him a 
labrador as a birthday present. The “myster- 
ious noises” are the “whack-whack flip-flap” of 
the dog’s tail. In the "Thunderstorm”, the boy 
and the dog are brought together by their com- 
mon fear of lightning. “The trap door” and 
•Trapped" take us up a ladder to the attic, 
where Ben and Hana - the "strange girl” 
(“strange” only because she likes dogs) - can’t 
get down until Aunt Rose comes to help them, 
led to the foot of the ladder by the dog. The 
children pass the time in the once promising 
but now thoroughly unmysterious roof-space 
telling “knock knock” jokes. 

Jean Little, the award-winning Canadian 
author of Mama's Going to Buy You a Mock- 
ingbird (1984), obviously confounds the ex- 
pectations of her readers deliberately. Unlike 
Aunt Rose, her stories are not about “magical 
adventures" but about cancer, honesty, and 
the fear of dogs and heights. She clearly hopes 
to lure young readers in and then teach them a 
lesson. But the lesson is so slight that the read- 
er risks missing it and learning instead that 
books are thoroughly disappointing. Adults, 
however, might accept this didactic ploy. But if 
they hope that they are buying a children’s 
Rosselas - that masterpiece of teaching 
through thwarted expectation - even they may 
be disappointed when they discover that in the 
banality of its message what they have got in- 
stead is Topsy and Tim in novel form. 


Sciliy at the time of the First World War. Mor- 
purgo blends legend, supcretition and touches 
of melodrama with a strong feel for th * JJ*?” 1 
life and seascape of those parts. (10-U.J 

Catherine SEprofi. Blue Misty Mpnstsiy. Illus- 
trated by Elaine McQiegor-Tumey. 106pp. 
Magnet. £1.50. 0 416 61670 4. □ First pub- 
lished 1985. The nUen Misty family is on a 
mind-improving holiday to Ear* when little 
Mo Is accidentally roomed on ahead Ulsnd, 
terrified and alone, in an EarthMoostersjar- 
den. When Mo finally gets the hang of disguis- 
ing herself as a Two-Legger, die and Sped.the 
youiig Earth Monster, make friends and defeat 
the Pepper Bullies’ plans to r^o^re Night 
Efua Monstmm xj «** >&<** “ 

neatly contrived] and enjoyable ■ 

. in - .' i*. V ?•>!'>• ’ '- 1 " ,,r ' ' \ ' 1 LtJ ■ 


EILEEN DUNLOP 

The House on the Hill 

147pp. Oxford University Press. £6.95. 

0192715658 

Set on a steep hillside overlooking the Clyde 
and the tangle of modern Glasgow, The 
Mount, once the home of the rich Gilmore 
family, is the last of a row of Victorian sand- 
stone mansions to have escaped conversion to 
modishly designed flats, complete with swim- 
ming-pool, patio and barbecue pit. To young 
Philip North, on a three-month visit while his 
newly widowed mother is in London on a re- 
training course, the overgrown garden and 
gloomy rooms fuel the resentment he feels to- 
wards Great-Aunt Jane Gilmore for her snob- 
bish disregard of his parents and her failure to 
attend his father’s funeral - confirmation, if it 
were needed, that the bank-clerk son of a 
Clydebank shipworker was a poor match for a 
Gilmore. Nor does the presence in the house of 
his cousin Susan, daughter of a prosperous 
expatriate Gilmore, allay his suspicions; her 
Latin homework can only be an affront to his 
Boirto-readingleisure. Luckily, there is always 
a refuge to be found with his friend Russell and 
the cheerful undemanding Cawley family in 
their tower-block flat. 

From this initial situation Eileen Dunlop de- 
velops a classic, near- Victorian, moral tale in 
which ignorance, obstinacy and selfishness are 
conquered by the forces of love, understanding 
and reason. Another classic convention, that 
of the ghost story, acts as a catalyst for these 
proper sentiments, and provides considerable 
excitement in its own right. An empty first- 
floor room, once the drawing-room half a cen- 
' tury before in Lord Provost Gilmore’s heyday, 
is lit up at night; photographs taken with an old 
camera reveal shadowy furniture; a patch on 
the wall eerily resolves itself into a painting of 
Aunt Jane and her brothers as children. Slow- 
ly, through both supernatural and everyday 


channels, Philip and Susan learn the secret of 
their great-aunt's sadness and solitude, and 
bring to light the truth of her apparent betrayal 
by her lover a few weeks before his death at 
Dunkirk. These three months in Philip's life 
are a kind of rite de passage , the quest itself, in 
company with the wiser Susan , taxing his cour- 
age which, in turn, is inspired by a growing 
affection for the old woman; while her dry 
humour and educated good sense gradually 
penetrate the barriers of his self-absorbed 
boorishness. 

Miss Dunlop's view of this maturing process 
will not please everyone. One has to concede a 
degree of pedagogical cunning to a writer who 
can contrive the split between Philip and the 
under-achieving Russell Cawley on the latter’s 
initiative because Philip has become posh, 
while highlighting Aunt Jane's pleasure in Mrs 
Cawley's recipe for redcurrant fool. Dean Far- 
rar would have rejected that one, too, because 
the ingredients came out of a tin. Reassuringly, 
for Philip, he need feel no guilt for having 
failed to get on with his prickly, defensive 
father: “We should love people who treat us 
with humanity, and respect our right to be 
ourselves and grow as we choose." Poshness 
has nothing to do with large rooms and now- 
vnnished wealth but with trained intelligence 
and good cooking. Eileen Dunlop conveys 
these harsh truths with skill and good humour. 
Poor Russell, though. 

In the most recent issue of Children's Litera- 
ture in Education (Volume 18, Number 1, 
Spring 1987) Elizabeth Segal discusses the 
popularity of “beastly boys", the tradition of 
misbehaving children in children's literature 
from Pinocchio to Peter Rabbit and Maurice 
Sendak’s Max, and Wendy Lake examines 
historical fiction with an Irish setting. Other 
topics in the issue include James Aldridge's 
novel The True Story of Lilli Stubeck and the 
Revd W. Awdry’s Thomas the Tank Engine 
series. Children's Literature in Education is 
available from Geoff Fox, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Exeter, Exeter EXI 2LU. 



‘writes with great power . . . 
improves with every novel’ 

Times Educational Supplement 

COME A STRANGER 

her new novel £5.95 hardback; £4.96 trade paperback 

THE RUNNER 

now available as a Lions Paperback £2.25 

1 1 . • 

also available: HOMECOMING, ‘a powerful 
book’ Guardian- DICEY’S SONG, ‘a thoroughly 
satisfying book’ Observer, ASOLITARY BLUE, 
‘beautifully written’ New York Times 

Collins Children 's Books : 
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TLS Listin gs 


A comprehensive weekly selection 

of new and forthcoming books received by the TLS 


The TLS Listings provides full publication de- 
tails of those books received each week by the 
TLS which seem to fall within the nutin inter- 
ests of our readers. Children's books, foreign- 
language books and paperback reprints of 
recent works are not, however, included. 
Publishers are asked to ensure that they let us 
have all the necessary information, including 
price and publication date. 

Art, including photography 

Art From Europe 

Tate Gotten-. 47pp., ilka. £4.96 (paperback). 0946590 729 
15(4187. 

Brattle, Atm Alex Katz 

New York: Abrams. 91 pp.; p fates. $27.50. 08109 1212 0 
4f87. 

Bloch, E. Maurice The Paintings of George Caleb 
Bingham: A catalogue raisonn* 

Columbia: Missouri UP, distr. in UK by Harper and Row. 
296pp., Ulus. £47. 0 8262 0461 9. 4/87. 

Fisher, Andrea, editor Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Women: Women photographers for the US 
Government 1935 to 1944 
Pandora. 160pp.; plates. £9.95 (paperback). 

086358 123 4.30/1/87. 

Oldfield, David German Paintings in the National 
Gallery of Ireland: A complete catalogue 

Dublin: National Gallery. I02pp.; plates. !r£30. 

0 903162 34 2 (he). 0 903162 35 0 (pb). 7/5/87. 

Minolta, Knxo; Introduction by Max Wykcs-Joyw 
Enzo Plazzotta: A catalogue rafeoiwd 
Trifail. 1 43pp. ,■ plates, £19.95. 086294 090 7. 

Quincy, Anthony; photograph* by Robin Morrison The 

English Country Town 

Thames and Hudson. 192pp.; plates. £12.95. 

0500 01405 1. 18/5/87. 

Rosenthal, Michael Constable (World of Art series) 
Thunesand Hudson. 216pp.; piasrs. £4.95 (paperback). 
050020211 7. 18/5/87. 

Bibliography 

Qnwmhead, Frank The Zaehnsdorb (1842-1947): 

Craft bookbinders 

Private Libraries Auoclation, Ravels Ion, View Road 
Planer, Middlesex. 109pp., Ilita. £1027. 

Foreman, Susan Consume* Monitor: An annotated 
bibliography of British government and other official 
publications relating to consumer iuues 
Aldershot: Gower. 450pp. £35. 0 566 05401 9. 7/5/87. 


Halt gen, Karl Josef Aspects of the Emblem: Studies in 
the English emblem tradilion and the European 
context 

Reichenberger, Pfannkuclutrasse 4, D-3500 Kassel. 

205pp. . Ulus. DM75. 3 923593 35 X. 

Kline, Mary-Jo A Guide to Documentaiy Editing 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkitu UP. 228pp. £23.20. 
0801833418. 6/6/87. 

Patrides, C. A. An Annotated Critical Bibliography of 
John Milton 

Brighton: Harvester. 200pp. £35. 0 7108 1050 4. 16/4/87. 

Biography, including letters and 
diaries 

Alamuddln, Nqjlb The Flying Sheikh 
Quartet. 290pp. £14.95. 0 7043 2640 X. 27/5/87. 

Barnes, James J., and Patience P. Barnes James 
Vincent Murphy: Translator and interpreter of fascist 
Europe 1880-1946 

Lanhom, MD: University Press of America. 297pp., Ulus. 
$29.50 (hardcover), $ 16.25 (paperback). 0 8191 6054 7 
(he). 0 8191 6055 5 (pb). 5/87. 

Blake, Robert, and Hugh Cedi, editors Salisbury: Hie 
man and his policies 

Macmillan. 298pp. £29.50. 0333 36876 2. 28/5/87. 

Blaklston, Georgians, editor Letters of Conrad Russell 
1897-1947 

Murray. 278pp., Ulus. £16.95. 0 7195 4382 7. 28/5/87. 
Buckley, Gail Lumet The Homes: An American 
family 

Weldenfetd and Nlcolson. 262pp.. ilhu. £15.95. 

0297 79084 6.28/5/87. 

Cottle, Basil Joseph Cottle of Bristol 

The Historical Association. Bristol University. 23pp., Ulus. 

£1 (paperback). 0 90 J 388 48 3. 

Dean, Gordon E.; edited by Roger M. Anders Forging 
the Atomic Shield: Excerpts from the office diary of 
Gordon E. Dean 

Chapel Hitt, NC: North Carolina UP. 309pp. £26.55. 

08078 1714 7. 6/87. 

Gao Yuan; Introduction by William A. Joseph Bom 
Red: A chronicle of the Cultural Revolution 
Stanford UP. 380pp. $ 39.50 (hardcover), $7.95 
i^rback). 0 8047 1368 5 (he), 0 804713693 (pb). 

Hammond, Peter Dean Stanley of Westminster: A life 
Worthing: Churchman. 252pp. £8.95 (paperback) 

185093 054 6.15/5/87. 

HeynJngen, W. E. van The Key to Lockjaw: An 
autobiography 

Gerrards Cross: Colin Smvthe. 296pp. £12.95 
086140 251 9. 1/6/87. 


THE 



TIMES 


Darling Lillian 


Lover of Dashiell 
Hammett, victim of 
McCarthyism, 
dishonest inventor of her 
wartime experiences - 
playwright Lillian 
Heilman (left) was all of 
these. Next Thursday in 
The Times Books Page 
Peter Ackroyd reviews 

, the first biography of her 

Lillian Heilman, The 
image, The Woman, , 
by William Wright 


• i 


■ , and regularly in.7%* Times. Bernard Levin : 
- nnrt DaVid MlUer on 

SP ot^w ?? e < tk % eton finance, Irving Wardle 
. . a U h f theatre, Frances Gibb on the law Jane 

aI JT e ‘ ? eof ^y Smith politics, 
Barbara Amiel s viewpoint, Paul Griffiths on 

Shona Crawford Poole on travel, , 
.Clifford Longley on the Church, Philip. 
Howard on words, the humour of Mel £alman 
fln1 . and Barry Fantoni, Jonathan Meades on 
eantig out, David Robinson on the cinema, the • 
unique Times crossword ... . and much more : 

THE TIMES 

The world 

|.\J. ; ,5 
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King, Janies Interior Landscapes: A life of Paul Nash 
Weldenfetd and Nlcolson. 258pp.; plates. £16.95. 

0 297 79078 1. 7/5/87. 

Roberts, Warren, James T. Boulton and Elizabeth 

Mansfield, editors The Letters of D. H. Lawrence, 

vol. 4: June 1921-March 1924 

Cambridge UP. 627 PP .. Ulus. £35/$59.50. 0 521 23113 2. 

21/6/87. 

Seiler, R. M. Walter Pnter: A life remembered 
Calgary UP. 317pp. $24.95 (paperback), 0 919813 28 3. 
4/87. 

Sinclair, Clive Diaspora Blues: A view of Israel 
Heinemann. 215pp. £11.95. 0 434 70315 X. 8/6/87. 
Vaughan, Edwin Campion Some Desperate Glory: 

The diary of a young officer. 1917 (1st pub. 1981) 
Cooper. 232pp. £16. 0 85052 840 2. 26/5/87. 

Vision, Vladimir Fair Warning: Memoirs of a New 
York art dealer 

Tenafly, NJ: Hermitage. 271pp. 0 938920 72 3 (he). 

0 938920 73 1 (pb). 

Business 

Cluiterbuck, David, and Marion Devine, editors 

Businesswoman Present and Future 

Macmillan. 176pp. £25 (hardcover). £8.95 (paperback). 

0 333 40880 2 (he), 0 333 43361 0 ( pb). 3/87. 

DeLamarter, Richard Thomas Big Blue: IBM's use 
and abuse of power 

Macmillan. 393pp. £14.95. 0 333 44902 9. 30/4/87. 

Mlnden, J. R. van Dictionary of Marketing Research 
St James, 3 Percy Street, London W1P 9FA. 200pp. 

£17.50. 0912289570. 21/4/87. 

Powell, Walter W. The Nonprotit Sector: A research 
handbook 

Yak UP. 464pp. £45/$62. 0 300 03702 3. 23/4/87. 
Shortland, Susan M. Managing Relocation 
Macmillan. 222pp. £29.50. 0 333 39674 X. 28/5/87. 


Economics 

Cecco, Marcello de, and Jean-Paul Fitoussi, editors 
Monetary Theory and Economic Institutions 
(Proceedings of a conference held by the IEA in 
Florence, 1982) 

Macmillan. 349pp. £45. 0 333 41844 1. 21/5/87. 

Ghartey, J. B. Crisis Accountability and Development 
in the Third World 

Aldershot: Gower. 170pp. £18.50. 0566 052903. 7/5/87. 

Fiction 

Anand, Mulk Rn] The Road 

Oriental UP, 2 Salisbury Mansions, St Anris Road, 

London N15 3JP. 95pp. £5.95. 

Atkins, Meg Elizabeth The Folly (Iris Series) 

Boyars. 188pp. £9.95. 0 7145 2865 X. 28/5/87. 

Bradbury, Malcolm Cuts 

Hutchinson. 106pp. £6.95. 0 09 168280 0. 16/4/87. 

Bropby, Bright The Finishing Touch (1st pub. 1963) 
GMP. 127pp. £3.506.95 (paperback). 0 85449 059 0 
21/5/87. 

Bryen, Paul Coming First 
Bloomsbury. 240pp. £10.95. 0 7475 0000 2. 14/5/87. 
Caiuu Joanna; Introduction by Anthony Quinton 
High Table (20th-Century Classics; 1st pub. 1931) 
2$/X7 UP n6pP ' 095 te a P erb<Kk )- 0 192820303. 

Casey, Mary The Kingfisher’s Wing 
Rigby and Lewis, 20 Springfield Road, Southgate, 

Crawky, Sussex. 234pp. £9.95 (hardcover), £4.95 
J 1 869887 00 X (he), 1 869887 31 X (pb). 

Dafty, Richard, editor Dracula’s Blood: Rare vampire 
«ories by ftienda and contemporaries of Brum Stoker 

*** «***«»■ 

Daugherty, Tracy Desire Provoked 
Cape. 245pp. £10. 95. 0 224 02428 0. 28/5/87. 

Doath Speaks Softly (Crime Club) 

CtAttns. 187pp. £8.95 , 0 00 232129 7. 18/5/87. ' 

Gardner,- John No Deals, Mr Bond 
Cape. 240pp. £10.95. 0 224 02449 3. 21/5/87. 

^IdshorouBh. Robert Murder in E Minor (ANoro 
Wolfe mystery; Crime dub) 

Collins. J80pp. £8.95. 0 Q 0 232128 9. 10/87. 

?“ ela; ‘“reduction by A. S. . 

By ail An Emir of Judgement (20th-Century 
Classics; 1st pub. 1962) ■ 

2/5/87 UP ' 0 95 (paperback >- 0 19 282058 3. ■ ■ 


INFORMATION, PLEASE. 

n vit 


j novelist and translator- 
'" ters; for « 

: Stephen E. Tabachniclc. • 

Techoological 

University, Cookeville, Tennessee 385Q5, USA. 

MauhewAmold-.my information about letters 
; b ti? 1 1 ^ ^ ^9i|ly}- ipr. ft : complete ; 
fife' ?? « fhe lett^to be' pub- 


Joseph, Mark To KiU the Potemkin 
Souvenir. 255pp. £10.95. 0 285 62791 ft 28/516? 
Merchant, Moclwyn Jcshua: Nazareth to 
Swansea: Christopher Davies. 426pp £10 m ^ 
0 7154 0684 I. 14/5/87. W 

Parknr, V. P. The Mission 

V P. Parkar, Skuggahergt, 39-5500 Hauusmvt 

173pp. NOK80 {paperback). 82 991 

Rcndell, Ruth Talking to Strange Men 

Hutchinson. .100,, p. £10.95. 0 09 168080 8. 21181 ’ 

Rutherford, Edward Sanim 

Century Hutchinson. 897pp. £9.95. 0 7126 1447$ ^ 

History, ancient 

Luck, George Arcana Mundi: Magic and the ocoib 
the Greek and Roman worlds (1st pub. In US ivo 

Watson, Alan Roman Slave Law 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins UP. I57pp £1455 
0 8018 3439 2. 30/5/87. 

History, general 

Creighton, Colin, and Martin Shaw, edilonTht 
Sociology of War and Peace 
Macmillan. 245pp. £29.50 (hardcover). 18.95 (pe nba 
0 333 41838 7 (he), 0 333 41839 5 (pb). 28/5/87. 

Luttwak, Edward N. Strategy: The logic of war ad 
peace 

Harvard UP. 283pp. £15.95. 0 674 83995 1. 30/6/81. 

History, medieval 

Talbot, C. H. The Life of Christina of Markysle A 
12th-Century recluse (Oxford Medieval Tuts; la 
pub. 1959) 

Oxford: Clarendon. 204pp. 05. 0 19 8212741. 1/5/0. 

History, modern 

Ascoll, David A Day of Battle: Mais-la-Toui, Itt 
August 1870 

Harrap. 384pp., Ulus. £17.95. 0 245 54256 7. 28/5(81. 
Black, Jeremy, editor The Origins of War in Eady 
Modern Europe 

Edinburgh: Donald. 27lpp. £20. 0 85976 168 1. 22/0 
Chatterjl, Nlkahoy C. A History of Modem 
Middle East 

Oriental UP, 2 Salisbury Mansions, St Ann’s Reed, 
London NI5 3JP. 658pp. £34.95. 0 7465 0043 2. 
Cooper, Frederick On the African Waterfront: IKa 
disorder and the transformation of work Incobdd 
Mombasa 

Yale UP. 290pp. £25. 0 300 03618 3. 23/4/87. 
Curran, James, Anthony Smith and Pauitee Wta^i, 
editors Impacts and Influences: Essays on media, 
power in the 20th century 
Met/iuen. 348pp. £25 (hardcover). 0416006027 Qx), fi«f 
006124 (pb). 30/4/87. 

Glees, Anthony The Secrets of the Service: Bridd 
Intelligence and Communist subversion 1939-51 
Cape. 447pp. £18. 0 224 02252 0. 18/5/87. 

Kdly, Ian Hong Kong: A Political-Geographic 
Analysis 

Macmillan. 191pp. £29.50. 0 333 41845 X, 21/07- 
Leatherbarrow, W. J., and D. C. Offord, edUofiud 
translators A Documentary History of Russian 
Thought: From the Enlightenment la Marxism 
Ann Arbor, Ml; A ret Is. 316pp. $35 (hardcover), S li X 
(paperback). 0 87501 018 0. 1/6/87. 

Malik, S. C. Determinants of Social Status to to* 
Shlmla: Motilal Danarsldass f Indian Institute of A^* 
Study. 192pp. RsI20. 81 208 0073 7. 

McGuirk, Dal Rommel's Array in Africa 
Century Hutchinson. 192pp., Ulus. £16.95. 0091MW 
7/5/87. \ 

Morkon, Eliot Samuel The Great Explortr^TM 
European discovery of America (1st pub. 

Oxford UP. 752pp., ilhu. £8.95 (paperback). ■ 

0 19 502314 5 (he), 0 19 504222 0 (pb). 21/5/87. 
Mortimer, Edward Roosevelt’s Children: ThnjO rt * 
leaders and thoir world (A Channel F®S**L 
Hamlsh Hamilton, 422pp. £12.95.0241 120217, 
Paulson, Ronald Representations of Revotolton 

(1789-1820) . 

Yale UP. 398pp.; plates. £12.901 7.95 (paper 
0 300 02864 4 (he), 0 300 03930 1 (pb)- 23/4pt> 
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i novelist! and 


' Sir John Tennlel (1820-1914); anycorr^ 

ence or memoirs pertaining tobm;f° f 
. Frankie Morris. 

. Penn Qnb, 21 Bedford Place, London 

• John Sterling (1806-14), Cambridge A g| 
! editor of the Athenaeum, ‘ ^ ,y 
diaries, manuscripts, or association^^ 

.. f jiisi»oks;foreditionsoft»Uectedcon^i- 

! ence and works. ;'i 

’ Eric W. Nye. -f vVrt®^ 

■ i Department of English, Universiiy . 

*. Laramie, Wyoming 8207 J, USA, . 

. .Lord Dowding: personal 
, Dowding, 1936-42; also & 

any operations under Fighter • 

trol, May-November 1940. i* . . * ;• {•/ 

• J, D^di^MhmoriaJ 'Proj'ect/20d 


uichard The Making of the Atomic Bomb 

S86PP - £IB ■ 0 m 44133 7 - 

S Michael B., editor New Directions in the 
Ssde«es and Humanities in China 
^ZjSpp. £27.50. 0333 39433 X. 21/5/87. 

History, contemporary 
Udd Alexander J. Will the Non-Russians Rebel?: 
chm ethnicity, and stability in the USSR 
UP. 188pp. 0801419476. 

OToo!*, Thoms* The Central African Republic: The 
BriKol’i hidden heart 

WMkKGowtrl Boulder, CO: Westvletv. 174pp., Ulus. 

M. 7566007738. 0865315647. 2115187. 

Mow, Deborah, and Naomi Chazan Ghana: Coping 
uncertainty 

tUtnhotiOawerl Boulder. CO; Westvlew. 238pp.. illus. 
^0566007762. 086531 3695. 2115/87. 
fkkf, Chapman Traitors: The labyrinths of treason 
Uptick and Jackson. 346pp. £13.95. 0 283 99379 0. 

m 

Yalta, Megan The Story of an African Famine: 
Oader sod famine in 20th-Century Malawi 
(abridge UP. 181pp. £22.50/537.50. 0 521 32917 5. 

m 

Humour 

Mimtn, H. M.; introduction by Mark Boxer The 
Bat of Bateman: The Tatler cartoons 1922-26 
Head, plates. £10.95 (hardcover), £5.95 
. 0 370 31070 5 (he), 0 370 3187 X (pb). 


Language 

lakner, Frederick The Loom of Language: A guide 
nbreigo languages for the home student (1st pub. 

W4) 

Jtefit 669pp. £7.95 (paperback). 0 85036 275 X (he), 
tmmofpb). 4/6/87. 

hfkfietd, Robert, editor Studies in Lexicography 
Qt/tnl: Clarendon. 200pp. £27.50. 0 19 811945 3. 23/4/87. 
hji Billy Scots: The Mither Tongue 
Wtttft; Mainstream. 191pp. £5.95 (paperback). 

IBIS8033 6 (he), 1 85158 053 0 (pb). 7/5/87. 

Skuttai James, editor Grammar in the 
tatruedon of Texts 

hr. 155pp. 1 22.50 . 0 86187 627 X. 4/87. 

literature and criticism 

Unrdi, Gwynne Lorca: The theatre beneath the 
and (lit pub. 1980) 

bpn- 310pp, £ 7.95 (paperback). 0 7145 2 698 3 (he), 
mim 8 (pb). 30/4/87. 

tan, Park, editor The Beats: An anthology of 
“Ben' writing (Everyman Fiction) 

ON- 2 50pp. £4.95 (paperback). 0 460 02499 X. 14/5/87. 
toneacs, D. H., edited by David Farmer, Llndeth 
Ymynd John Worthea Women in Love 
CNbtfr up. 633pp. £4Q/$79.50 (hardcover), £l3/$24.93 
to*bd). o 5 21 23565 0 (hc), 0 521 28041 9 (pb). 

W7. 

Jhftaxle, George, and John Evelyn} edited by Brian 
Public and Private Life in the 17th Century: 
ileMsclcmie-Evelyn debate (A facsimile edition; 
Mi. 1665 and 1667) 

Ww, NY: Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints, 277pp. 
I&611411Q; 

Jew, editor Virginia Woolf mid Bloomsbury: 
"teateuaiy celebration 

«ma«. 307pp. £29.50 (hardcover), £9.95 (paperback). 

39397 X (ha), 0 333 39398 8 (pb). 21/3/87. 
JjJMeatherC. W, B. Yeats: Metaphysician as 

***& Cress: Colin Smylhe. 153pp. £17.50. 
^2626.25/5/87.^^ 

^*^Michael The Origins of the Boglish Novel 

JJJsftt- Jofcu Hopkins UP. J 29pp. £23.55. 
**8831918.15/6/87. • 

^““^ilngridThe Transcendent Flame: 
“™*a¥niuctural complexity In Francis Warner's 
S*tonttital sonnets (Umel Studies in the 
HtownMe* 1 79) . . 

7^-' klnqvist and Wlkself f Gerrards Cross: Colin 

£7.95 (paperback). 91 7174 280 8, 

••J * ™ *■ 1/6/87. ■ 

oSj' to* Language and Narration in Cdline'a 
Tho challenge of disOFdor 
&7PP. £27 JO. 0 333 33394 2. 28/5/87. 
Ki 6 ^, editor Thomai Hardy Annual, 5 
Jr*™"- XTpp. £29J0. 0 333 38666 3. 28/5/87. 

**^*® r ^ ^ Dr Johnson: Interviews and 

176pp. £27,50.0 333 39913 7. 28/5/87. 

The English Elegy: Studies In the 

Hopktnp UP. 375pp. £21.60 (Aanfeotwr), 
0 8018 S#** (he), 0 801834716 (pb). 

4aa, and Crdin Smytha Lady Gregory, 
^yJgAfler (Irisl^ Llieranr Stur&s, 13) 

'- • biifc fmythe/ Tvtovrd, NJ: Bamesand 

' °86140 111 5:25/07. 

JSW ejUtod by Robert PhllU) 


■l^^.Ctwamet. 243pp. £6,95. 0 85635 702 2. 


Szondl, Peter; edited and translated by Michael Hays 
Theory of the Modem Drama (1st pub. in Germany 

Oxford: Blackwell. 128pp. £19 (hardcover), £6.95 
(paperback). 0 7456 0388 2 (he), 0 7456 0389 0 (pb). 

30/4/87. 

Tetreault, Ronald The Poetry of Life: Shelley and 
literary form 

Toronto UP, distr. by Hemel Hempstead: International 
Book Dbtributon. 290pp. £24.5040. 0 8(00 5696 2. 

27/6/87. 

Miscellaneous 

Asimov, Isaac Past, Present and Future 

Buffalo, NY: Prometheus. 374pp. $19.95. 0 87975 393 5. 

29/4/87. 

Stott, Mary, editor Women Talking: An anthology 
from the Guardian Women's Page 1922-35, 1957-71 
Pandora. 274pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 86358 087 4. 

11/6/87. 

Music 

Fallows, David Dufay (Master Musicians series; 1st 
pub. 1982) 

Dent. 324pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 460 02493 0. 14/5/87. 

Natural sciences 

Muir, Richard and Nina Hedgerows: Their history and 
wildlife 

Michael Joseph. 250pp., Ultu. £14.95. 0 7181 2835 4. 

11/5/87. 

Skutch, Alexander F.| Illustrated by Dana Gardner 
Helpers at Birds' Nests: A worldwide survey of 
cooperative breediog and related behaviour 
Iowa City: Iowa UP. 298pp., Ulus. $25. 0 87745 150 8. 

Philosophy 

Harland, Richard Supers Iructuraiism: The philosophy 
of Structuralism and Post-Structuralism 
Methuen. 213pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 416 03232 X (he), 
041603242 7 (pb). 5/3/87. 

Segal, Robert A. Joseph Campbell: An Introduction 
New York: Garland. 153pp. 522. 0 8240 8827 1. 

Wannkuld, Andrzqh Introduction by Rodolphe Gaschi 
Readings in Interpretation: Hfilderiln, Hegel, 

Heidegger (Theory and History of Literature, vol. 26) 
Minneapolis: Minnesota UP. 225pp. $29.50 ( hardcover ), 
$12.95 (paperback). 0 8166 1239 0 (he), 0 8166 1240 4 
(pb). 18/5/87. 

Poetry 

Greeley, Robert The Collected Poems of Robert 
Crecley 1945-1975 

Berkeley; California UP/ Boyars. 671pp. £9.95 
(paperback). 0 520 04243 3 (he), 0 520 04244 1, 
0714527998 (pb).7!5l87. 

Credey, Robert Memory Gardens (1st pub. in US In 
1986) 

Boyars. 88pp. £5.95 (paperback). 0 7145 2868 4. 7/5/87. 
Kramer, Lotte The Shoemaker’s Wife and Other 
Poems 

Hippopotamus, 26 Cedar Road, Sutton, Surrey. 80pp. 

£9.50 (hardcover), £5.95 (paperback). 0 904179 35 4 (he), 

0 904179 36 2 (pb). 6/4/87, 

Kuppner, Frank The Intelligent Observation of Naked - 
Women 

Manchester: Carcanet. 125pp. £6.95 (paperback). 
0856355658.5/3/87. 

Sterace, Patricia Heredity (Barnard New Women 
Poets series) 

Boston: Beacon. 80pp. $20 (hardcover), $795 
(paperback). 0807068004 (he), 0807068012 (pb). 

Politics 

Bowks, Nigel The White House and Capitol Hill: The 

Bruckner, Pascal; translated by WHBam R. Beer The 
Teafs of the White Man: Compassion as contempt 
Free Press, distr. by Macmillan. 244pp. £10.95. 

002 9041600.21/4/87. 

Unsworth, Clive The Politics of Mental Health 

Clarendon. 374pp. £35, 0 19 825512 8. 23/4/87. 

Psychology and medicine 

Herman, Nini Why Psychotherapy? * 

Free Association. 165pp. £20 (hardcover), £7.95 

0 94696071 2 (he), 0 946960 72 0 (pb). 


Berkhof, Hcndrikus; translated by Slerd Woudstra 
Christian Faith: An Introduction to the study or the 
Faith; revised edition 

Grand Rapids, Ml: Eerdmans, distr. In UK by Exeter: 
Paternoster. 5 72pp. £24.55. 0 8028 3521 X. 

Frank, Douglas W. Less Than Conquerors: How 
Evangelicals entered the 20th Century 
Grand Rapids, Ml: Eerdmaru, distr. in UK by Exeter: 
Paternoster. 310pp. £12.25 (paperback). 0 80280228 1. 
Jeffrey, David Lyie A Burning and a Shining Light: 
English spirituality in the age of Wesley 
Grand Rapids, Ml: Eerdmans, dbtr. in UK by Exeter: 
Paternoster. 517pp. £13.90 (paperback). 0 8028 0234 6. 
Rntile, Robert, editor As I Was Saying...: A 
Chesterton Reader (1st pub. in US 1985) 

Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, distr. In UK by Exeter: 
Paternoster. 314pp. 0 8028 3597 X. 

Lammera, Stephen E., and Aden Verhey, editors On 
Moral Medicine: Theological perspectives in medical 
ethics 

Grand Rapids, Ml: Eerdmans, distr. In UK by Exeter: 
Paternoster. 657pp. £20.45 ( paperback). 0 8028 3629 1. 
McGinn, Bernard Meister Eckhart: Teacher and 
preacher (Classics of Western Spirituality) 

SPCK. 420pp. £13.95 (paperback). 0 8091 0377 X (he), 
08091 28276 (pb). 28/5/87. 

Social studies 

Dworkln, Andrea Intercourse 
Seeker and Warburg. 259pp. £10.95. 0 436 13961 8. 1/6/87. 
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